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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR 
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He provides the means with which 
to feed, clothe, house and educate 
the family. But it is she who admin- 
isters his earnings. She is the one 
who decides where 85% of Amer- 
ica’s consumer buying power will 
go. Naturally, responsibilities so en- 
tirely different create different 
reading interests. 

Out of these differences the wo- 
men’s magazines were born—and 
they now fill a place, and do a job, 


unapproached by any other maga- 
zines published. Never before in the 
history of this country has it been so 
imperative for women to know how 
to buy—and how to administer, 
wisely, their household’s wartime 
economy. McCall’s informative arti- 


AND PEACE-THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND 


Painted for McCall’s by Clara Klinghoffer 


cles are a decisive influence in the 
buying habits of one woman out of 
five. No accident this, but the direct 
result of McCall’s ability to think 
the way women think. 

In war as in peace, McCall’s is 
edited directly to the three primary 
interests of the American Woman— 


Her Heart, Her Home, Herself. 


MMs 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 








Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 
When desert nomad meets American shower bath—that’s 
front-page news... But things like that happen these days... 
Modern American methods and improvements, to say nothing 
of modern American plumbing, are following our flag over the 
globe . . . New vision, efficiency and hope are blooming in places 
that were in the dark . . . It looks as if a new world’s a-coming— 
better for everyone from Fiji to Fighting Frenchman . . . In this 
‘development. you'll find the Mimeograph duplicator rolling out 
“‘copies” for people, whether it’s an “office” in a jungle tent, an 
oasis in the desert, or an army truck in the battle zone. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago + THE MimeocraPH Company, L1p., Toronto 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. copymant 1944, a. 8. 010K ComPANY 





FLAME THROWERS 
OF THE STEEL FRONT 


Bessemer converters are the flame throwers 
of production on the steel front. They 
spear the skies over the busy steel plants 
of America with fiery warnings to our 
enemies. 

The Bessemer process first made steel 
available in commercial quantities. In re- 
cent years progress in the operation of 
converters has been outstanding, with 
“flame control” —a product of J&L re- 
search — the first major scientific contri- 
bution to uniformity of quality. 

Easy to work and machine, this new 
steel now supplying urgent war needs, 
promises abundant contribution to better 
living in peace time. 





Jones & LAUGHLIN fT 
Stee. Corporation Gt 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


COPYRIGHT 1944-—JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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FROM AM ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHE: 


ISON, AT SOL ALIOUIPPA WORKS 


THE BESSEMERS | 


“Blow air through molten iron and 

to improve its quality? or make steel? Ridic- 
ulous idea!” exclaimed British iron workers 
back in the 50’s when an Englishman first 
proposed it. “A crazy notion! It will just 
cool the iron!” scoffed iron workers in this 
country when an American began toying 
with the same idea at about the same time. 
But the inventors persisted with their experi- 
ments in oxidation of molten metal and se- 
cured such results that the world experienced 
an industrial evolution-which gave it the 
superior metal, steel, in commercial quanti- 
ties, at prices that enabled its wide applica- 
tion in commerce, construction and trans 
portation. (In. the 50’s steel was made in 
small lots, sold for $250 to $300 a ton). 


42-year-old Henry Bessemer, prolific Brit- 
ish inventor, not then a steel man, conceived 
the converter for transforming iron into steel 
by blowing air through the molten metal, 
and patented it in 1855. (He formed own 
steel company in 1858). Bessemer was 


| knighted at 66, not for inventing steel con- 


verter, but for suggestion he made when only 
20 years old for an improvement preventing 
re-use and counterfeiting of seals and stamps 
on official documents, 


‘*Kelly's air boiling process’’ was the name 
William Kelly, an ironmaster of Eddyville, 
Ky: and a native of Pittsburgh, gave to his 
experiments in a crude little brick furnace 
pot in which, a few years before Bessemer’s 
invention, he explored his “crazy notion.” 


_ Kelly’s converter, by his own admission, 


never “converted,” i.e. changed iron into 


steel, but did yield a more highly refined iron. 


Bessemers are spectacular, especially at 
night, as their pulsating flames and sparks fan 
high in the heavens, constantly changing 
colors from ruddy red through burnt orange 
and pale yellow to blinding white. Con- 
verters situated on banks of rivers or lakes put 
on a show that is doubly thrilling by reflec- 
tion of the fiery scene upon the black night 
waters. Travelers to Pittsburgh often watch 
the stirring technicolor picture of the Bes- 
semers at work for Victory in the big J&L 
Pittsburgh Works along the Monongahela 
River, and gaze fascinated at the fiery scene 
when passing the great 4-mile long J&L 
Aliquippa Works on the Ohio River. 


25 tons of steel every 15 minutes are made 
in the big pear-shaped Bessemer vessels. De- 
mands for war steel keep the Bessemers of 
America working night and day, seven days 
a week, month in, month out. 


The unwinking eye of the Bessemer flame 
control device, an invention of Jones & 
Laughlin (patented in 1940), is the first basic 
improvement made in the process since Sir 
Henry’s day. It is an arrangement of photo- 
electric cells, filters and relays which indi- 





‘cates the precise moment the analysis of the 


steel is right. 








Time never drags in this huge spray dryer ;;; fresh fluid 
milk changes to dry powder in’a half minute—or less! 

Dried whole milk is especially important in wartime—not 
only because it keeps “fresh” for months, but because it takes 
so little shipping space in proportion to its nutritive value. 
Milk dried with Whiting’s Douthitt Gray-Jensen Spray Dryer 
retains its wholesome natural flavor, as well as the vitamins 
and other nutrients that make milk the “perfect food.” 


Eggs, soup, pectin, and other foods are also being dried 
with this equipment. After the war, spray dried foods will 
be staples in nearly every pantry— obtainable in family size 
packages at the neighborhood grocery. Whiting Corporation, 
15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
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CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, META! 
CHEMICAL PLANTS ¢ SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAIL! 









The Cover—In a report to the 


nation last week Admiral King 
told what has happened to our 
Navy since Pearl Harbor. King’s 
story may be summed up in the 
contrast between the meager task 
force with which Admiral Halsey 
raided the Marshall Islands in the 
winter of 1942 and the mighty, 
seaborne juggernaut now smash- 
ing back the Japs in the Pacific. 
Halsey dispatched two aircraft 
carriers, five cruisers, and ten de- 
stroyers—all we could then afford. 
For a full account of what our 
Navy has done since, see page 26. 
(Official U.S. Navy photo shows 
a destroyer during an amphibious 
operation weaving a_ protective 
smokescreen about a United 
States warship on which the. men 
are at battle stations. ) 
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LETTERS 


Ludicrous Vehicle 

The reference in your March 20 issue to 
the biased and inflammatory annual report of 
the Wage-Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor to Congress has created consider- 
able interest in Oregon. This writer drafted 
the Oregon Statute of Limitations measure 
on Wage-Hour claims referred to therein, 
and the legislature had no hesitancy in over- 
whelmingly enacting it into law. Its objec- 
tion; as evidenced in committee hearings and 
on the floor, was that the administration of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act had been 
turned over to a group of social visionaries 
who have misconstrued what Congress in- 
tended to be a just law and have transformed 
it by administrative fiat into a vicious, yet 
ludicrous, vehicle for the destruction of cer- 
tainty under law. 











FRED W. Packwoop 

Portland, Ore. 
Soda Cap 
. Apropos the reference in Newsweex Dec. 
6, 1948, discussing SODTICIOAP. 

In the March-April 1944 issue of Army 
Ordnance—thé aims, objectives, and results of 
SODTICIOAP were outlined. For the edi- 


fication of those interested in SODTICIOAP - 


[pronounced soda cap], we quote: 
“The launching of SODTICIOAP was not 





Through the Roof 


The whole vast area of conquered 
Europe is a Nazi stronghold. Massive 
walls and powerful fortifications defend 
it—all as nearly impregnable as Hitler 
can make them. : 


But overhead there are no walls. It 
is through the roof that Allied bombers 
have inflicted the heaviest blows on 

tmany’s war-making machine. 


To the valiant young Americans who 
man the Boeing Flying Fortresses, 
“through the roof” now Bas an added 
significance. On days when there was 
a thick overcast, Europe was once safe 
from precision bombing. Today new 


navigation devices enable the Fortress 


bombardier to hit his target through 


dense cloud cover with almost the same 
uncanny accuracy as in clear air. The 
first raid by the Forts on Berlin was made 
under just such conditions. 


The deadly bombing done by the big 


Boeing planes has become a matter o} 
wonder, not only to our Allies but to 
the enemy. After Flying Fortresses had 
demolished the Messerschmitt plant at 
Regensburg without allowing a single 
bomb to fall on a hospital which was 
practically a part of the factory area, our 
Eighth Air Force fliers got a special radio 
message from the Luftwaffe. The net 
of it was: “Congratulations on your accu- 
racy. We don’t know how. you do it!” 


ek 


Buy War Bonds — fo Have end to Hold 


The Fortress crews know the answer. 
It is done by cool courage, skill and 
training, and by the bombing stability 
of the steady-flying Forts themselves. 


Some day Boeing’s design, engineering 
and manufacturing skills will be turned 
again to products of peace. You can be 
sure of any such product .. . if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


NEW AIR FORCES COMBAT FILM 


The. Army Air Forces motion picture, 
“The Memphis Belle,” shows heroic 
crews of Boeing Flying Fortresses in 
actual combat over Germany. See it at 
your local theater. 


DESIGNERS AND SUILDERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER * TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 














LITTLE WILLIE DOES 
THE CHORES... POST-WAR 


ET’S not neglect the younger generation in that brave, new 
age of electronics soon to come. Why not, for example, 
the welcome work relief provided by the self-guiding, button 
controlled, electric lawn mower. 
There’s a challenge to the engineers. And to help them in 
designing the device Cannon Plugs are just the thing. 
For Cannon Plugs are vital in any electric circuit where sure, 
positive contact or a quick disconnect is needed. Cannon engi- 
_ neers may be able to untangle some 
circuit design for your business. Put 
it up to them. 


Here is a new battery connector originated by 
Cannon for easy change in arctic temperature 
and to eliminate fire hazard in a quick discon- 
nect. It is typical of the varied Cannon Connec- 
tors used to meet the multi-circuit needs of 
thousands of industries, 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Ce., Lid., Terente 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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an attempt to break all existing records of 
name coining or to establish a new govern- 
ment agency. In fact, it was not an agency or 
an organization; it was an ‘action’ program. . . 

“One industry spokesman described SODTI- 
CIOAP as a model basis of postwar planning 
for government and industry in that it deter. 
mined, in regard to tools and equipment, how 
many, what conditions, and where. With this 
type of information available, government 
decisions, based on current requirements, can 
achieve sensible liquidation of any excess 
stocks . . . And as for the name, just think 
of the paper saved by writing ‘SODTI- 
CIOAP’ rather than Special Ordnance Depot 
Tool Identification, Classification, Inventory, 
and Obsolescence Analysis Program!” 


C. B. Smiru 
Director of Tools and Equipment 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance 
Detroit, Mich. 
Galaxy of Hungary 
Culver International 
Vilma Banky =—SsdHona Massey 





The portrait of a 
plague ridden un- 
touchable from In- 
dia, above the leg- 
end“ Woman of Hun- 
gary” (NEWSWEEK, 
April 8) is both re- 
pulsive and mislead- 
ing. 

If you want to ac- 
quaint your readers 
with Hungarian wom- 
anhood, use a picture of Vilma Banky, or 
Ilona Massey, to mention just two of the gal- 
axy possessing the zest and allure for which 
Hungarian women are known the world over. 


Gagor DE BESSENYEY 


De Paul University 
Chicago, Ii. 





POPP 


‘Turkey Sandwiches 


Let me congratulate you on that letter you 
had on the OPA in the issue of April 10. In 
regard to Chester Bowles reply in the current 
issue, it is typical. When ANYONE brags about 
“having held prices down,” it is a laugh. As 
I wrote Mr. Bowles, such things as chicken 
sandwiches here which one could formerly 
purchase for from $5 cents to 50 cents are 
now from 50 cents upwards while turkey 
sandwiches are SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Leon V. ALMIRALL 
Denver, Colo. 
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UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER, big name in typewriters, made the .30 cal. Carbine M-1—five pounds of the most 
deadly accurate fire power ever produced. A Shell Industrial Lubricant helped solve a difficult lubrication problem. 





Goldiers Sweetheart 


AC from typewriters to carbines 
called for the installation of new equipment, new 
methods, and the re-training of nearly all employees. 
But only 15 months after Underwood Elliott Fisher 
was awarded a contract, they had produced over a 
million carbine barrels! 


A Shell Industrial Lubricant helped Underwood Elliott 
Fisher use a new, faster method of chambering the 
carbine’s bargel. The chamber, the enlarged part of 
the barrel at the “throat”—or magazine end—which 
holds the cartridge, starts out with the same diameter 
as the barrel. In 9 operations, its diameter must be 
enlarged and tapered, and in general a to fit 
the cartridge, including the rim. 


Greatest accuracy is necessary in this process. The 
chambering is done by 8 automatic hydraulically 
operated Chambering Machines— mammoth, highly 
specialized pieces of equipment in which everything 
depends on the lubricant. 


Leavers th War Proovcrion RELY ON 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


A Shell Lubrication Engineer was called in. He 
recommended a Shell Hydraulic Oil whose high-lubri- 
cating quality and oxidation stability insure smooth 
performance—even at unduly high temperatures. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher reported success.. : 


chambering of carbines set new records. 
* * * 
Up-to-the-minute lubrication results in increased 


production, longer tool life, and better products. Lu- 
bricants._are constantly being improved at the “Uni- 
versity of Petroleum,” Shell’s research laboratories. 
Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these _improve- 
ments in the field. 


Make sure the machines in your plant get the bene- 
fit of all that’s new in lubri- 
cation. Call the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 


First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 
Shell’s Wood River Refinery 
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LONGINES 


THE WORLDS MOST HONORED WATCH 


She Wiletoos lal 


VPA V6 C clipes ' 


Photograph by Williom H. Berton, Jo, 


HE longest eclipse of the sun in 1200 
"wae occurred in 1937. This awesome 
celestial spectacle gave scientists a brief 
apreeetsy to study the mysterious corona 
of the sun, visible only during the eclipse. 
@ The Hayden Planetarium-Grace Eclipse 
Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History went to Peru equipped to 
make ‘timing calculations of greater pre- 
cision than ever before attempted on any 
eclipse’’, according to Clyde Fisher, leader. 
The timing equipment, exclusively Longines, 
consisted of chronometers, chronographs, 
and 100th Second Timing Watches. 4 In 
1940, these Longines watches were used by 
the Hayden Planetarium Eclipse Expedition 
headed by William H. Barton, Jr. It is 
a _— honor that Longines watches were 
selected for these and other scientific 
expeditions. 

*From documents in our files 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch, a companion product of unusual merit. 


(f/ - 
OLE, 
WINNER OF 10 We aad) FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 
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TRANSITION 





Bob’s Baby: Bos Crossy, bandleader, 


was a father for the fourth time—thus 
tying his brother Bing. Bob’s second 
wife, JANE Crossy, gave birth to an 8- 
pound 1%-ounce boy, GrorcE Ros- 
ERT Jr., in Hollywood on April 17, 


Year Marks: Smm- 
LEY TEMPLE, ex- 
child star, was 16 on 
April 28. Now 5 feet 
1%, a nicely rounded 
100-pounder, she'll 
soon play a 17-year- 
old in a film co-star- 
ring Ginger Rogers. 
' Apoutr HITLER 
was 55 on April 20 


(see page 46). War-- 


plant workers in this 
Shirley at 16 country prepared 
huge shells as “pres- 
ents,” and servicemen and women at 
Patchogue, N. Y., -held “Hitler’s Last 
Birthday Party,” danced on “Der Fiihrer’s 
face” (a caricature on the floor of the 
USO clubhouse), and hanged him—but 
only in effigy. 
MarsHAL HENRI PHILIPPE PETAIN, 
Vichy chief of state, was 88 on April 24. 
Princess ELrzaBETH, heiress presump- 
tive to the British throne became 18 on 
April 21 (see page 42). 
Haro.p Lioyp, movie comedian of the 
black-rimmed glasses, was 50 on April 
20. He spends most of his time bowling. 


Deserter Hero: After six years as a-sol- 
dier, WiLL1aM B. MurpuHREE deserted 
the Army in the spring of 1941 but en- 
listed in the Marines under an: assumed 
name right after Pearl Harbor. The 26- 
year-old Tennessean has since won the 
Navy Cross for heroism in the Pacific. 
Private Murphree is now awaiting disci- 
plinary action at Parris Island, S. C., 
while Army and Navy officials decide 
“whether to prosecute or just ride on the 
record.” 


Ignominy: At Truax Field, Wis., husky 
soldier radio-mechanics students marched 
in strict formation under the stern com- 





Cpl. LaFontaine: Hup, two, three... 


—_ 


manding voice of Wac Cri. Luci.e La- 
FonTAINE of Brooklyn. 


Rescue: Lr. Compr. Harorp E. Stas. 
SEN, 87, former meee of Minnesota 
and possible Republican Presidential can. 
didate was rescued from a small boat in 
distress in the Pacific, according to let. 
ters sent home by William Bormett of 
Wisconsin, stationed on a_ submarine 
chaser. “I’ve read where he’s wanted as 
a candidate for President,” wrote Bor. 
mett. “Maybe we had the good luck to 
save the next one.” 


Appetite: Paut Biow of Chicago, Ill, § 


made a woman’s ring “disappear” in a 


Blow smacks lips over a light bulb 


tavern and was requested to make it re- 
appear in court. There he demonstrated 
how to swallow a photographer’s flash 
bulb, but the judge wouldn’t swallow his 
story that he didn’t swipe the ring. So 
Blow disappeared into the House of Cor- 
rection for 30 days. . 


The Family: Lr. Cox. James Roost- 
VELT, 86, eldest son of the President now 
in the Marine Corps, was promoted to 
the rank of full colonel. 

Lr. FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT Jr., 30, 
the President’s second youngest son who 
is stationed at Norfolk, Va., was ap 
proved for the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, subject to a physical examina 
tion. 

Cot. Extiotr Roosevett, 83, second 
son with the Air Forces in the European 
theater, became a bachelor again, when 
the final decree of divorce was granted 
to Rurn Goocins RoosEvELtT, 34, a 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Other Family: Somewhere in the South 
Pacific, Lt. Cot. ARCHIBALD B. Roose- 
VELT, 50, the third son of the late Theo 
dore Roosevelt, was awarded the Silvet 
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emember when... 
Sack Fiaabbit slanting Ws fushionable re 


EMEMBER the private thrill of 

showing the rest of ’em the 

color of your exhaust smoke when 
the light flashed green? 


The fact that such “jack rabbit” starts 
and sudden stops wore tires three 
times as fast as normal didn’t seem 
important then. 


Today it is important—because every 
ounce of rubber is important in win- 
ning the war. The rubber crisis is not 
over. Reserves of natural rubber are 
dangerously low, and there are not 
nearly enough synthetic tires to go 
around. Your tires must still be 
conserved, cared for, made to last. 


x. 


Compared to the job American boys 
are doing across both oceans, it’s no 
great sacrifice to give up “jack rabbit” 
starts, sudden stops and screeching 
curves. It’s not difficult to avoid hit- 
ting curbs, bumps and ruts. Keeping 
tire pressure up to 32 Ibs., and having 
small cuts and bruises repaired before 
they do real damage isn’t really much 
bother. And all it takes is a little will- 
power to keep your speed under 35. 


Yet, there’s scarcely any single war 
contribution you can make that is 
more important today than observing 
those simple tire-saving precautions! 
The Battle of Rubber and Transporta- 


Seley: eat 


UNCH 


CH CANDYioOR. ™ 








tion is NOT won. Do your part—let 
your independent tire dealer help you. 
* * * 


REMEMBER WHEN you were stranded 
out in the country with a flat and no 
spare? Remember the INDEPENDENT 
tire dealer who left his dinner table to 
fix it for you? Owning his own business 
gives a man a powerful incentive to pro- 
vide better service and better values. That 
spirit of Independence has always created 
good living and good jobs that have made 
Americans the envy of the world ... and 
Seiberling believes that it can keep on 
doing it. That’s why in the future—as 
always in the past—Seiberling Tires will 
be sold by Independent Dealers only. 


SEIBERLING<z* 


Wartime manafactarers of Bullet-Sealed Tabes and Military Tires for our armed forces © Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks © Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons ¢ Rubber Parts 
fer Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and tracks © Sealed Air Tubes © Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods, 
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Star. He was cited for “gallantry in ac- 
tion at Bot Island and Salamaua, New 
Cuinea.” A captain in the last war, 
Colonel Roosevelt is now with the 162nd 
Infantry. 

Hex Hoax: The mystery of the leaping 


lignite coal and burning window blinds at 
the school in Wild Plum, N. D. (NEws- 


weEK, April 24), was solved last week: =; 


The teacher, Mrs, PAULINE REBEL, 22, 
was nearsighted. Her pupils waited until 
she had her glasses off and then thrust 
lighted matches into books, blinds, etc., 
and tossed the coal. 


Gob: At a Pacific port former Hollywood 
actor CESAR ROMERO autographed the hat 
of a native newsboy while playing his 


U. 8. Coast Guard from Acme 
Cesar Romero played his best role 


latest role: a seaman first class stationed 
on one of Uncle Sam’s Coast Guard as- 
sault transports. 


Tribute: S. S. McCrune, 87-year-old 
publisher and founder of the first liter- 
ary syndicate, was awarded the’ Order 
of Merit with gold medal and $1,000 in 
cash from the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. He was the ‘American syndi- 
cator of Frank Stockton, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Rudyard Kipling. 


Deaths: Lr. Cot. Toomas Hrrcucock 
Jr., 44, polo star and pilot, was killed in 
an air accident in Britain (see page 75). 

Jonn A. Muentinc, 81, business part- 


ner of Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox - 


and retired publisher of The Manchester 
(N. H.) Union-Leader; in St. Petersburg, 
Fla, on April 19. 

Cécrte Cuaminabe, 86, French wom- 
an composer was reported dead at her 
Monte Carlo home. Her pieces such as 
The Scarf Dance,” “The Flatterer,” and 
her song “The Little Silver Ring” made 
er famous. 
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*At the Fighting Fronts 


For Your Information ... 







AND FIRST TO DIE THERE 





: 5 bene bit of poetic cablese closed the 
message from Dudley Giles of The 
Melbourne Herald concerning the death 
on battered Torokina Cape of NeEws- 
WEEK correspondent Keith Palmer. 
Keith Palmer was bor in New Zea- 


SO KEITH PALMER LEAVING HIS IRISHBORN WIFE AND TWO SMALL 
SONS OFFFLEW SOLOMONSWARD STOP TWICE MORE HE.WAS TO BE 
FIRST DASH FIRST AUSTRALIAN PRESSMAN TO LAND ON BOUGAINVILLE 







land, yet the United States Government 
has named a Liberty ship after him 
because he was, in a manner, also an 
American. He was what is known as a 
“stringer”—a reporter for The Melbourne 


Herald acting as resident correspondent 


rear fa tee 


for NEwswEeEKk. Immediately after Pear] 
Harbor, as the Japanese moved relent. 
lessly toward Australia, while waiting for 
our correspondents to reach the island 
continent, we picked a top-ranking man 
already on the scene. P. was that 
man—one of the most competent and 


highly esteemed newspapermen in th 
land down under. ' 


Keith Palmer spent his adult life 
asa Dee, flier, and air enthusi- 
ast—and in pesvine Australia worked tire- 
lessly to advance the cause of aviation. 

en the war came it was his personal 


tragedy that he was just beyond the age 
limit of the RAAF. For a time he signed 
The Herald aviation column with the 
—an Australian 


ironic pen name “Kiwi 
bird that is un- 
able to fly. 


He was, do- 
ing a superior job 
for Newsweek in 
Australia—but he 
wanted to see ac- 
tion. He clamored 
for a battle as- 
signment, but the 
opportunity did 
not arise until late 
1948, when Bill 
Boddie, covering 
South Pacific op- 
erations for News- 
week, was invalided back with malaria. 
It was the eve of the final Solomons of- 
fensive and Palmer, replacing Boddie, 
sailed with the Marines to make assault 
landings on the Treasury, Choiseul, and 
Bougainville Islands. Most of the corre- 
spondents left Bougainville as soon as 
the beachhead was established, but in 
the words of one of his fellows, “profes- 
sional curiosity of the highest sort” kept 
Palmer there. 


Tt was the sixth night following 
the landing that Japanese bo 





mbers, in 
pyeparation for a landing, pounded the 

throughout the night. At 2:30 a.m. 
a Marine correspondent, crawling up the 
beach to a foxhole, saw Palmer lying in 
his tent, holding back the flap to watch 
the weird red, green, and blue tracers of 
the anti-aircraft fire. A few moments later 
two bombs struck immediately in front 
of the tent. 


Keith Palmer is buried under a 
palm tree on Torokina. His is only one of 
many names written in the illustrious 
pages of American journalism, but he was 
ours, and we shall always think of him as 
outstanding among the men who, ur- 
armed, march with armies across a world 
aflame—that you may better understand 
this war and its meaning to the future 
of our world. 
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... but q light frost would ruin 


There’s one critical period in the 
manufacture of huge herringbone 
gears for U.S. cruisers and destroyers 
when any marked change in tem- 
perature—whether heat wave or 
light frost—might send them to the 
scrap pile instead of into the fight. 


You see, it takes many days to cut 
teeth for one of these big propulsion 
gears. And work done in the. last 
hour must be as accurate in results 
as the very first cut. If, somewhere 
in the process, a temperature change 
causes uncontrolled expansion or 


contraction of the metal, it becomes 
impossible to maintain uniform 
precision. 

In this case, G-E air conditioning 
and industrial refrigeration team up 
to keep production humming— 
regardless of weather. Air condition- 
ing maintains uniform temperature 
in the cutting room. Industrial 
refrigeration cools the cutting oil. 
Together they eliminate the temper- 
ature hazards and permit precise 
matching of gears. 


For exacting applications like 


the whole crop!“ 


these, General Electric has developed 
efficient and dependable air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration equipment 
that provides accurate control of 
temperature and humidity. Avail- 
able for war production uses now .. « 
it will be available for all uses after 
the war. 


4X SUY WAR BONDS << 


General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Divisions, Section 444, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


Air Conditioning by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA”, Sundays, 10 p.m., EWT, NBC...'‘THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45p.m.EWT,CBS 


Absorbing a Plane’s Bounces... 


THAT HEAVY BOMBER landing at breath- 
taking speed needs more than just shock 
absorbers to cushion the jouncing, bounc- 
ing strain on the fasteners that hold its 
parts together. Where bolts and nuts do 
the holding, nothing but the best can be 
used ...2. the strongest metals . . . formed 
into fasteners by the surest, most mod- 
ern methods. . . carefully finished and 
inspected? 

That kitchen scale’s fasteners take no 
real punishment. Here, in addition to a 
firm joint, a major consideration is the 
exact fit between bolt and nut that per- 


fri? ” 





mits speedy run-on.. . resulting from 
perfect thread formation and clean metal. 
For safety-insurance against vibration or 
shock . . . and for the accurate threading 
that cuts assembly time and cost—use 
RB&W fastening products. 

For close to one hundred years, RB&W 
has expended its full efforts toward pro- 
viding, in bolts and nuts, the maximum 
combination of strength and accuracy. 
Methods have been continually improved: 
much of its equipment, from the original 
Ward header (world’s first automatic 
cold-heading machine) to modern high- 


/ 


AN® ALLIED FASTENING DEVICES SINCE tees 





speed nut-makers and highly-accurate 
tappers . . . has been designed and built 
by RB&W engineers. 

Plans now in preparation are leading to 
further developments which will offer 
RB&W users even greater confidence in 
the ability of RB&W fasteners to help 
make their products stronger, faster. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falis, tit. Sales Offices af: 
Philadelphio, Detroit, Chicago, Chatt go, Los Angeles, Portland, Seatile 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


DPODPD IS ~— 


Capital Straws 





Don't be surprised if the Central Pa- 
cific naval forces are split before long, 
with Admiral Halsey commanding one 


half; this would keep the Japs even more’ 


of balance, with one group attacking 
while the other was at base . . . Expect 
Robert Murphy, now political adviser to 
General Wilson in the Mediterranean, to 
emerge as the top State Department ad- 
viser on French matters after the invasion 
starts . . . Pedro Beltran, a cotton mil- 
lionaire and a Prado Conservative, is the 
best bet to be the new Peruvian Ambas- 
sador to Washington . . . In a significant 
policy switch, Capt. Leland P. Lovette, 
retiring Navy public-relations director, 
has forbidden reviewing officers to delete 
press criticism of the Navy, whether ac- 
curate or not, providing security isn’t in- 
volved . . . While still strict about em- 
ployes leaving for private industry, the 
WPB isn’t too upset about its draft losses; 
many sections are virtually marking time 
until the invasion outcome is known. 


Nelson-Wilson Squabble 


Insiders say that the current trouble 
between WPB Chairman Donald Nelson 
and Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson is 
certain to result in an open blowup—but 
not until after the European invasion is 
under way. For the record, both men are 
willing to maintain the appearance of 
amicable relations until a beachhead is 
secured. Their latest disagreement con- 
cerns Wilson’s plan for abolishing -the 
important WPB requirements committee 
and placing its job of allocating critical 
materials to the Army, Navy, and other 
government agencies in the hands of the 
Wilson-controlled production executive 
committee. When Nelson learned of the 
move, he vetoed Wilson’s orders and de- 
clared the requirements committee would 
continue to function undisturbed. 


Anglo-U. S. Air Pact 


It hasn’t been announced yet, but 
London has agreed that U.S. Lend- 
Lease money spent developing air bases 
in British territory will be. a factor in de- 
termining their permanent use. Britain 
has also agreed to maintain the hitherto 
undisclosed agreement that neither coun- 
ty will make discriminatory deals with 


= 


other nations before an understanding 
has been reached on equitable allocation 
of world air routes. This pact was ob- 
tained after Washington learned that 
London was dickering for Ethiopian air 
facilities. At present, the U.S. has no 
permanent air rights in any British, 
French, or Dutch territory, but it does 
have understandings on bases in Liberia 
and several Latin American countries. 


Political Straws 


Senator Vandenberg, an original Mac- 
Arthur booster, has confided to friends 
that he’s about ready to shift his backing 
to Dewey since Representative Miller’s 
release of correspondence with the gen- 
eral . . . Incidentally, Representative 
Miller claims Dewey is too much of an 
internationalist for him and adds: “He 
is a young man and might try to stay 
in office for sixteen years, too” . . . The 
press overlooked the fact that the leading 
Democratic vote in the Wisconsin pri- 
mary was piled up by Howard J. Mc- 
Murray of Milwaukee, one of the most 
active Federal Unionists. 


Diplomatic Ban Effects 


Washington representatives of the exile 
governments are already being hampered 
by Britain’s clampdown on diplomatic 
communications. Code is barred, and 
they are uncertain about the fate of mes- 
sages they might expect by courier. Some 
haven’t maintained their own couriers, 
but have accepted the privilege of send- 
ing sealed messages to and from Lon- 
don via the British. Now those seals will 
probably be broken. In the Polish Gov- 
ernment’s case, not only do they have 
the U.S.-Britain communications prob- 
lem, but, unless special arrangements 
are made, the Polish High Command in 
London can’t communicate anything but 
military information to its armies in the 
Mediterranean area. Watch also for the 
effect of the ban on the Latin American 
nations, always sensitive about their 
rights. 


Nye’s Chances 


Informed politicos tip that Senator 
Nye, the vitriolic prewar isolationist, is 
definitely in danger this year. The veteran 
senator (eighteen years) faces a three- 
way fight in North Dakota’s GOP pri- 
mary, being opposed by Rep. Usher Bur- 
dick and Lynn Stambaugh, former Amer- 
ican Legion National Commander. The 
powerful Non-Partisan League, which 
usually holds the balance of power, is 
supporting Burdick. If Nye loses out in 


the primary, he could run as an inde- 
par candidate, in which case his 
Democratic opposition would probably 
be Gov. John Moses. 


Army-Navy Lines 


Although few have taken advantage of 
it, draftees who have been in the Army 
three years are entitled to wear one “hash 
mark” on their sleeves . . . Efforts to sim- 
plify Army uniforms are now under way 
. . . Despite the fact that the Curtiss- 
Wright Helldivers have been in Pacific 
service since last November, the Navy 
believes that the Japs haven’t captured 
one yet; they say the plane’s speed and 
maneuverability allows even a crippled 
ship to get away. 





Trends Abroad 


Aithough those new claims of ex- 
tensive Luftwaffe losses in air battles and 
in factory bombings are official, Allied 
military men still believe the Germans 
have a large reserve pool of planes they’re 
holding for the invasion . . . There are 
definite signs that Japan is abandoning 
all pretenses and taking over complete 
control of French Indo-China . . . Nearly 
half the houses in Turin have been 
smashed by bombing, and a similar ratio 
of destruction holds in Milan, Genoa, and 
other North Italian cities . . . Spain has 
abolished meat rationing, primarily be- 
cause almost no meat was available out- 
side the black market. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa expects that B. K. Sandwell, 
editor of the Toronto weekly, Saturday 
Night, will take leave of absence and 
accept a full-time job as head of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp.’s board of 
governors . . . Canadian union leaders 
are ready to crack down on members 
who attempt intimidation of women fel- 
low workers as war jobs peter out... 
Despite widespread demand, Ottawa of- 
ficials will rule against any reconversion 
to civilian goods until the war is “closer to 
being won” . . . China is interested in 
Canada’s new self-propelled 40 mm gun, 
which fires 120 shells a minute and can 
travel 40 miles an hour and is light 
enough to be flown in over the Hima- 
layas from India. 


Russian Occupation Policy 
Allied officials are worried about Mos- 


cow’s insistence on a free hand in ruling 
the part of defeated Germany its armies 


(No pert of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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will occupy. The over-all plan, as drawn 
up at Teheran, called for British, Russian, 
and U. S. forces to operate in three sepa- 
rate spheres, with the European Advisory 
Commission in London working out the 
details. British and U.S. representatives 
suggested a supreme Allied commission 
to supervise all Germany, with each oc- 
cupying force to be responsible to it. But 
the Russians wanted commission leader- 
ship and couldn't get it. So, as a com- 
promise, they have tentatively agreed to 
accept a diplomatic commission to act in 
an advisory capacity only. However, its 
recommendations would not be binding 
on the occupying forces unless their re- 
spective governments accepted them 
first. 


Horthy Mystery 


More than a month after German oc- 
cupation, the Hungarian situation remains 
a closed book to the Allies. London and 
Washington have failed even to find out 
whether Regent Horthy yielded willingly, 
as the Germans claim, or under duress and 
threat of torture, as they suspect. Berlin 
has claimed that he attended the Buda- 
pest opera a few nights after the occupa- 
tion of his country, but no neutral diplo- 
mat saw him there nor has any yet at- 
tested that he is in Budapest. 


France’s Needs 


Governmental rights in liberated 
France are the primary, but not the only, 
worry of the de Gaullists. They’re con- 
cerned about the way food and other 
relief will come into France on the heels 
of the invasion. They don’t regard the 
Allied civilian supply job in Africa and 
Italy as encouraging, and they feel the 
need will be great, since the Germans 
are expected to take all possible food 
with them as they retreat in order to 
make the burden on the Allies as heavy 
as possible. That’s why the de Gaullists 
have advised Frenchmen to lay aside 
food hoards. They also wonder if the 
Allies have anticipated other less vital, 
but important needs. They point out, for 
instance, that papers from France come 
fastened with cactus thorns, indicating 
that staples, pins, and paper clips are 
unavailable. 


Allies’ Ration Bombs 


One little known activity of the Allies’ 
psychological warfare is the counter- 
feiting of German ration books which 
bombers are currently dropping with 
their blockbusters over enemy territory. 
Similar tactics were successfully employed 
during the last war on the eastern front, 
where both the Austrians and Russians 
smuggled counterfeit currency through 
the lines to undermine confidence in pa- 
per money and to encourage inflation. 
Results of the current ration campaign 
are unknown. While the Nazis claim the 
bogus meat and travel coupons, restau- 
rant cards, etc., are easily detected, they 


still have imposed long prison sentences 
and are threatening death penalties for 
their use. So far, the Luftwaffe hasn’t 
attempted reprisals in kind against the 
British. 


Foreign Notes 


London reports formation of a United 
Nations sports committee which, on the 
theory that it would help morale, plans 
to send quantities of sports equipment 
into the liberated countries . . . Young 
Uruguayans are resisting compulsory 
military training on the ground that the 
Allies have now virtually won the war 
. . « The German town of Dachau, once 
famous for its artists but now better 
known for its infamous concentration 
camp, has recently authorized establish- 
ment of an annual “Dachau Prize” for 
painters, sculptors, and architects. 





Penicillin for Civilians 


With several big fermentation-proc- 


ess plants currently going into capacity 
production, penicillin will be available 
for civilian treatment in relatively free 
quantities within a few weeks. Until 
now, it has been obtainable by doctors 
only in infrequent emergencies through 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, which, in return, required a 
clinical report as part of the “learning” 
program. Now, however, the WPB is 
setting up machinery for general distri- 
bution. An administrator will be named to 
supervise allotments to hospitals which, 
in turn, will serve as dispensaries for the 
doctors. 


Cross-Hauling Solution 


Industry cooperation so far has made 
unnecessary any government restriction 
of “cross-hauling” of beer, soft drinks, 
etc. And now, with shipping space threat- 
ening to remain tight until the Pacific 
war ends, other factors tend to reduce 
the problem. In the brewing industry, 
for instance, allocations of malt and hops 
have been cut down drastically, while 
the demand of the armed services for 
beer is steadily increasing. So, with di- 
minishing supplies for civilians, the brew- 
ers are concentrating deliveries in home 
areas (which is more economical) and 
are making only token shipments to dis- 
tant points to keep trade names alive. 


Stockpiles for UNRRA? 


In private conversations, U.S. manu- 
facturers are expressing increasing con- 
cern about the great stockpiles now being 
built up in Europe and Asia via Lend- 
Lease, the Army, and Navy. They fear 
that after the war huge quantities of ma- 
terials may fall into the hands of specu- 
lators who could resell them in the for- 
eign markets where they hope to do busi- 
ness. Consequently, they are considering 
requesting Congress to restrict disposal 
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of any surplus goods and, preferably, 
turn them over to the UNRRA for relief 
and rehabilitation work. 


Business Footnotes 


If you're having trouble getting whisky 
now, it will be still harder soon; distillers 
estimate that at the current warehouse 
withdrawal rate, liquor supplies will be 
exhausted in eighteen months, so they’] 
cut present allotments to distributors 4 
third by midsummer . . . Economists 
warn that cities getting prosperous now 
because of war-caused cutdowns on sery- 
ices and receipts of delinquent taxes will 
face the same old economic problems 
after the war . .. Ansco will soon market 
in limited quantities a new color film for 
civilian photographers; unlike Eastman’s 
Kodachrome, it can be developed by 


amateurs at home. 





Miscellany 


== some of her off-the-record 
press conference remarks found _ their 
way into print, Mrs. Roosevelt has 
clamped down on confidential informa- 
tion; the unhappy women’s press corps 
insists it’s not responsible . . . Senator 
Mead, one of the five world-touring 
Senators, elaborates on charges that the 
U.S. isn’t getting full credit for Lend- 
Lease in his forthcoming book, “Tell the 
Folks Back Home” . . . War correspond- 
ents assigned to cover the invasion are 
now going through extensive trainin 
with the military units to which they wil 
be assigned; they are concentrating on 
map studies of the European areas most 


likely to be involved, 0 
al 

Movie Lines a 
Continual differences between Charles stc 


Chaplin and David O. Selznick on Unit- sin 
ed Artists policies have caused Mary Pick- 

ford, who owns equal shares with the 

other two, to propose establishment of an io 
impartial board of directors to run the ra 
company .. . All Twentieth Century-Fox th 
shorts to be produced during 1944-45 
will be in color . . . Hollywood is betting 
that the scheduled film on the life of ar 
“ddie Rickenbacker, now much delayed, T 
will be shelved entirely. 


Radio Lines ” 


Owing to the current discontent with 
BBC shows and British civilian demands 
for U.S. programs, plans are now being 
considered in London to combine the 
BBC’s general forces program with the 
American network in England .. . It 
may be coincidence, but several radio 
listeners who have recently submitted 
unused questions to “Information Please 
have begun receiving sales literature for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, instead of 
free sets . . . The AP’s Press Association 


is considering plans to supply television 
stations with news. J 
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Onze sy one, Eli Whitney placed on 
a table ten exact copies of each part of 
a musket. War Department officials 
stood watching, some smiling deri- 
sively, some frankly hostile. 


Firearms in those days were fash- 
ioned by hand, and when Whitney, the 
inventor of the cotton-gin, explained 
that he had built a factory in New 
Haven to machine rifle parts in stand- 
ard sizes, authorities simply scoffed. 
They said the whole idea was silly. 


But to the utter amazement of his 
critics, Whitney picked up the rifle 
parts at random from the table and 


assembled ten muskets, each exactly 
like the other! 


On that day was born the principle 
of interchangeable parts which is the 
basis of modern mass production! 


The unimaginative and timid are 
ever with us. They are with us now, 
with grim forebodings about the eco- 
nomic future of our country. 

That is not the kind of thinking 


that builds a nation. The possibilities 
for our future as a people are limitless! 


‘No one dares say how rich are the 


new areas of plenty to be opened up 
by our expanding scientific knowledge, 


On this table, 
mass production was horn 


our more adept and skilful use of raw 
materials, our inventiveness and will 
to achieve. 


This is the great opportunity of 
American business . . . to help develop, 
within the framework of a free society, 
a new concept of abundance, new goals 
of employment, new wealth for all! 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication ... a 
tool as necessary, and useful, as ma- 
chinery, or accounting, or research. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Mass production, with its 
accompanying low prices, has given Americans the highest stand- 


ard of living in the world. 


In 1941, the last pre-war year, this modern technique was respon- 
- sible for the production of nearly 4 million automobiles 15 

million radio sets. In 1943 we were able to turn out nearly 100,000 

airplanes by mass production. In no other nation of the world is 

the use of this principle so far advanced. 

Eli Whitney really started something, with his ten muskets! 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Impending military campaigns hang ominously over politicians 
this year. What happens on the war fronts could wreck neatly 
calculated political moves. Military developments even could 
make or break candidates. 


Politicians take it philosophically, but it irks them to think that 
national conventions and campaign speeches may be crowded 
off the front pages. It goes against the grain when a politician 
imagines a keynoter’s speech printed back near the want ads. 


Roosevelt has one big advantage: he knows what’s coming— 
insofar as the Allies can control military developments. He 
could play hob with Republican publicity plans. GOP leaders 
would groan if Roosevelt saw Churchill and Stalin again during 
their convention. And there are pretty sure to be at least two 
Grand Allied meetings before the November election. 


Both parties also may feel the enervating effect of cut-and- 
dried proceedings. Except for a lively fight on a foreign-affairs 


plank, the Republican convention is shaping up like a rubber | 


stamp. Many party leaders think the GOP’s ticket of Dewey 
and Warren has just about been chosen. Among Democrats, 
look for moves to reach an agreement on a Roosevelt running 
mate before convention time, too. 


Midwest GOP spokesmen aren’t happy over the idea of giving 
California both the keynoter and the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion. Activity has started to build up Bricker again, this time 
for second place. Bricker’s unsensational conservative views and 
conduct appeal to important elements in the GOP hierarchy. 


Don't expect another knock-out fight against the OPA. Republi- 
cans and anti-Roosevelt Democrats haven't lost their dislike for 
subsidies; they merely know when they’re licked. There may 
be some flank attacks, including effort for judicial review of the 
OPA’s edicts, but it looks now as if final legislation will leave 
the agency just about as it is. Put down as one reason for 
friendlier Congressional feeling toward the OPA the clever pro- 
motional work by Administrator Chester Bowles. 


Note also the development of a consumers’ lobby under leader- 
ship of the bipartisan Congressional committee organized by 
Representative Scanlon of Pennsylvania. 


Representatives of the group visited 200 congressmen indi- 
vidually last week, demanding extension of the price-control 
law without substantial change. 


Termination of contracts, like other domestic postwar planning 
legislation, is hitting new snags every day, mainly because of 
rivalries between the special planning and regular standing 
pomntors. It’s the old story of too many cooks spoiling the 
oroth, 


New legislative authority for reconversion, meanwhile, may be 
necessary for the immediate postwar period, WPB legal lights 
feel. This could be accomplished through broadening of the 
Second War Powers Act or through separate legislation. 


Allocation and priority powers would suffice for reconversion 


—— 


moves while the war, or part of the war, continues. When hos. 
tilities cease, however, reconversion directives might be ques. 
tioned. 


~ e 


Congress won't touch draft bills with a ten-foot pole. Official 
Congressional attitude toward national service and 4-F draft 
changes: existing laws are adequate but their administration 
has been bungled. Privately, members admit administrative 
shortcomings are a good excuse for pigeonholing unwelcome 
election year proposals, : 





The legislative program in Congress also feels the effect of un- 
known quantities in the military outlook. There is a strong tend. 
ency on Capitol Hill to sidetrack everything that isn’t a 
absolute “must.” 





Following are the major bills likely to pass before the national 
convention recess: Lend-Lease, extension of price control (with- 
out material changes), a new limit of $260,000,000,000 on na- 
tional debt, tax simplification, and the GI veterans’ aid bill 
(with House changes). 


Look for unlimited production of high-grade_phonograph rec- 
ords in the near future as a result of the sudden removal by the 
WPB of all controls over distribution of shellac. 


The action was taken over strenuous objections of the shellac 
industry which wanted the controls lifted gradually, making 
high-grade shellac available first, then the cheaper grades. They 
fear holders of high-grade shellac will take a loss now that less 
expensive varieties are available for general use. 


The move may be a straw indicating what the WPB is going to 
do in other cases where controls can be abolished because of 
increasing supplies. This time at least, the government dropped 
its controls entirely as soon as supplies became available, re- 
gardless of the effect on industry. 


Cio Political Action Committee officials say its true that they 
intend to raise a $5,000,000 campaign fund. They say all 
funds, by and large, will be spent in the districts in which they 
are collected. 


The current oil parley provides a crucial test of Anglo-Ameri- 
can postwar collaboration and gauge of the Atlantic Charter’ 
fulfillment. If governments can agree, and the powerful oil in- 
terests accede, the pattern will be set for postwar commerce in 
many lines. But many obstacles must be hurdled. 


The prime U. S. aim is an inter-government commission in place 
of private cartels as a regulating medium. The policy calls for 
ample production, equitable distribution, low consumer prices, 
and moderate profits. Diverse American interests will be 
pinched, some harder than others. 


Britain agrees in principle but may hedge in practice. The Red- 
line agreement may give the anti-cartel policy its initial test. 
Under it, British-dominated Iraq Petroleum Co., sole agent for 
participating American, French, and Armenian interests wi 
the sprawling boundaries of the former Turkish Empire, cot 
trols concessions, production, and markets. wal 








Above AU Else 


Beechcrafters are exerting every effort to hasten the day of 


Victory. War Production comes before all else at Beechcraft. 


Beechcraft Bomber Trainers, Beechcraft Navigation Trainers, 
Beechcraft Transitional Trainers, Beechcrafts for Photo- 
graphic Mapping, Beechcraft Twin Engine and Single Engine 
Personnel Transports —thousands of Beechcrafts are work- 
ing for our Armed Forces, and still there is no let-up in 
Beechcrafters’ determination to “Kill ’em with Production” 


or in deliveries off the production line. 


Beech Aircraft 


= CORPORATION 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART ‘ WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 


Official U.S. Army Photograph 


Long Range Navigation Trainer for Celestial and 
Dead Reckoning Navigation Training 








U. S. Army Type F-2 high altitude photographic 
mapping airplane 





BEECHCRAFT Light Personnel Transport. 
Similar to Commercial D175 Biplane 
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The Minuteman is Still the Man of the Hour 


The Minuteman was a most resourceful civilian 
who worked hard for his family and home and was 
quick to fight when their security was threatened. 


He did the very things we are asked to do today. 
He made things last. He wore things out and did 
without. He was one of the first to stretch food and 
fuel. 


Farmers, fishermen, sailmakers, smiths or cob- 
blers—all were Minutemen—all were dreamers who 


‘loved their America—all were doers who fought 


Americans have always been 
neighborly. It is quite natural 
then for Budweiser to be Ameri- 
ca’s favorite beer—for, when good 
friends get together, Budweiser 
és a friend hat needs no intro- 
duction. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Budweiser ANHEUSER-BUSCH- - ST. LOUIS 


and saved and sacrificed. They showed us the way 
to win. 


‘Americans, since the Save of the Minuteman, 
have welcomed their opportunity to earn security 
for themselves and their families in a better world. 


Today, when wartime trials provoke us, America 
is recapturing the spirit of *76—America’s fighting 
spirit, so perfectly symbolized by the Minuteman— 
the spirit that will hasten Victory by hours, by days, 
perhaps even months, 


In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider 
and bomber fuselage frames, wing parts, gun turret 
parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces ma- 
terials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber 
Aluminum « Munitions « Medicines » B Complex 
Vitamins « Hospital Diets - Baby Foods « Bread 
and other Bakery products « Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds « Batteries « Paper « Soap and textiles 
—to name a few. 
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MacArthur’s Leapfrog Maneuver 
Traps Japs Left on New Guinea 


Hollandia Assault Surprises 
Remnants of Forces Once Slated 
to Make Attack on Australia 


In the faint dawn, the man in the gold- 
braided cap stood on the bridge of the 
light cruiser. Overhead, the planes drum- 
med. All around, ships’ guns roared. 
Ashore, the shells burst. 

The Commander-in-Chief in the South- 
west Pacific again was with his troops at 
the assault line. Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur was 500 miles from his nearest base. 
He could sniff the powder, see the gun 
flashes and scan the entire invasion pano- 
rama—lines of warships with guns ablaze; 
scores of landing craft: amphibious alli- 
gator troop carriers, buffalo tanks, ducks, 


tank-landing boats and_ self-propelled 
barges. 

’ That was the scene off the Netherlands 
New Guinea coast on the morning of 
April 22. It was the most dramatic mo- 
ment of the entire New Guinea cam- 
paign. Now, for the first time, major 
naval and air forces of Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz’s Central Pacific command 
had teamed with MacArthur’s Southwest 
Pacific forces. The blow was struck at 
the most vital spot of the enemy’s New 
Guinea defense system—the air-base cen- 
ter at Hollandia, 500 miles up the coast 
from Allied held Saidor, and about 1,150 
miles from the Philippines (see map). 


Feint and Attack: The main force of 
Americans, many of them veterans of the 
Sanananda and Salamaua campaigns, 
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Back toward the Philippines: MacArthur’s Hollandia landings pointed the way 


went ashore at Humboldt Bay, site of 
Hollandia village, and at Tanahmera 
Bay, about 25 miles northwest. Follow- 
ing the naval bombardment and bomb- 
ing by carrier-based planes—according 
to one correspondent, it “tossed 30-foot 
coconut palms into the air like flying 
matches”—the men hit the shore against 
little opposition. 

One reason for that was Allied decep- 
tion. Naval units in heavy strength had 
feinted at Palau, far to the northwest, 
and at Madang and Wewak, farther east 
on New Guinea’s coast, before suddenly 
striking for keeps at Hollandia. Now the 
invasion troops thrust swiftly inland 
across mangrove swamps and _ jutting 
hills toward the main airdrome center 
12 miles inland. 

At both sectors there was evidence the 
Japs had been caught completely by sur- 
prise. Breakfasts had been left un- 
touched. Piles of booty—uncrated air 
engines, cases of food and huge piles of 
ammunition—fell to the Allies. Mean- 
while, a smaller force that had gone 
ashore at Aitape, 125 miles southeast of 
Hollandia, quickly overran two airstrips 
vital prizes needed to provide land- 
based air protection for the Hollandia 
forces farther west. 

General MacArthur went ashore in 
both the Humboldt and Tanahmera areas 
while supplies were being unloaded. 
There the troops gaped at the tall gen- 
eral, still wearing his braided hat and 
carrying his gloves. Later MacArthur told 
his commanders: “This was one of the 
best-executed operations I-have ever seen. 
You have the enemy trapped now; don’t 
let him go.” 


The Trapped: The extent of the en- 
emy entrapment had been already 
sketched by MacArthur in the communi- 
qué announcing the landings. With his 
characteristic flair for the spectacular, he 
had seen to it that the world learned of 
the exploit under dramatic circum- 
stances: it was announced by short-wave 
radio direct from his advanced headquar- 
ters in New Guinea—the first time such 
a method had been used. And in the 
United States reception was good at an 
hour skillfully chosen—7:30 p.m. Eastern 
War Time (just after Jack Benny). 

In his communiqué, MacArthur said 
that the operation had thrown a loop of 
envelopment around Japanese Eight- 
eenth Army units dispersed along the 
coast of New Guinea in the Madan 
Alexishafen, Hansa Bay, and Wew 
areas. This army, now completely isolated, 
he estimated at 60,000 strong. In addi- 


’ 


tion, there were an estimgted 50,000 © 
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Japs on’ New Britain, 10,000 on New 
Ireland and 22,000 on Bougainville, or a 
total of some 140,000 enemy soldiers 
whose supply lines and communications 
had been severed. 

MacArthur added an ironic touch: 
These, he said, were the troops that had 
been originally destined for the invasion 
of Australia. 


The Pacific Story 


The word confidence was given a new 
and vibrant meaning in Washin on this 
- week by both the civilian and service 
heads of the United States Navy. Secre- 
tary Knox proclaimed that the air bomb- 
ings of the Kurile Islands were only the 
preludes to American seizure of those 
strategic dots of land in the North Pacific. 
And Admiral Ernest J. King, ordinarily 
silent head of the United States Fleet, an- 
nounced that the Navy was going to 
create the opportunities to bring the 
Japanese to final battle. 

There could not have been a greater 
contrast to the dismal days that followed 
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Pearl Harbor. Perhaps such a contrast 
was calculated. In any event, on April 
23, Admiral King released a comprehen- 
sive review of the Navy's part in the war, 
which stands now as the counterpart of 
General Marshall’s Army report of last 
fall. It tells the story of how a crippled 
fleet has been transformed into the great- 
est juggernaut that ever roamed the seas. 
And one of the most revealing of the dis- 
closures is this: The United States Navy, 
under the best of circumstances, would 
have been iricapable in 1941 of holding 
the Far East from the Japanese. It is put 
this way: “Had we not suffered these 
losses [at Pearl Harbor] . . . our fleet 
could not have proceeded to Manila as 
many people supposed and there relieved 
our hard-pressed forces. Such an under- 
taking at that time, with the means at 


hand to carry it out and support it, would. 


have been disastrous.” 


sme Post Pearl Harbor: The piti- 
fully sma f Asiatic Fleet was practically 
wiped out in a series of battles around the 
Netherlands Indies. Coupled with the 
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disaster at Pearl Harbor, this left the 
Navy in such desperate straits that only 
in this report does it feel safe to reveal 
just how small were the task forces 
which operated in the early months of 
1942. 

They were minuscule by present stand- 
ards. The great Coral Sea battle was 
fought with two carriers, eight cruisers, 
and eleven destroyers. And at the Battle 
of Midway, where naval control shifted 
to the United States, there were only 
three carriers, eight cruisers, fourteen de- 
stroyers, and “about twenty submarines.” 

Fighting through 1942, the crippled 
Navy was recovering, salvaging ships, 
and adding new ones. The officers skill- 
fully utilized what they had. They took 
willing responsibility for the chances. 


“Iron Bottom Bay”: The invasion of 
Guadalcanal was one such risk, and it 
was one that nearly went awry. The.task 
force comprised three carriers, one new 
battleship, eleven heavy cruisers, two 
light cruisers, 23 transports, and destroy- 
ers—a meager invasion force even for 
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Since the correspondence between 
Representative Miller and General Mac- 
Arthur has been published, the cat is 
out of-the bag, and a few pertinent 
comments from the standpoint of a pro- 
fessional colleague may be in order. 

For over two years this observer, 
while Chief of Naval Operations, 
worked with MacArthur when he was 
Chief of Staff of the Army. Recognizing 
at the time MacArthur's outstandin 
ability and fine character, one form 
certain definite opinions about the man. 
Nothing which has happened since has 
caused these views to change. 

. MacArthur is courteous and trom the 
service point of view very swanky. A 
) stranger is apt to conclude tkat “he con- 
siders himself a superior person.’ Be 
that as it may, opinions formed on his 
superficial characteristics fail to take 
into consideration the fine qualities in- 
herent in the man. 

On the other side, it can be said, with 
equal candor, that for such opinions 
§ MacArthur does not give a damn. If he 
is sure he is right he cares not what 
anyone thinks and his considered opin- 
ion, if desired, will be given, without 
fear or favor—or equivocation. Like 
many other outstanding men of hi 
iitellectual caliber, his normal attitude 
of mind—although he may not be aware 
o1 it—appears intolerant. But meet him 
on the same intéllectual plane and he is 
an easy man to work with. 





General MacArthur: A Service View 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Some unfavorable service comment 
has been heard to the effect that he 
should have stayed with his troops in 
the Philippines. He would then have 
been acclaimed as a hero. But remem- 
ber this: When a good man reaches the 
top flight, he accepts physical bravery 
as a natural and normal thing. Moral 
bravery is his great concern. If in his 
analytical, intellectual way, knowing the 
total war for what it was. MacArthur had 
felt that the situation demanded he 
remain in the Philippines, he would 
have disobeyed the orders of his Com- 
mander-in-Chief and gone down as a 
martyr. 

Outwardly MacArthur is very aloof; 
he is not a glad-hander; he does not 
strive for popularity; and he gives lit- 
tle impression of kindliness. But analyze 
his campaigns closely. His first- concern 
is for the men under him. He never 
risks their lives recklessly if his -ob- 
jectives can be obtained by less spec- 
tacular but more astute methods. But, 
if need be, he is perfectly willing to 
share their dangers at the front. 

His military qualifications are far 
easier to assess, He is a cold-blooded, 
intellectual machine, with great knowl- 
edge of the art of war in all its phases. 
He is a good administrator and an ex- 
cellent adviser for those who wish the 
unvarnished truth; yet his flair is for 
operations in the field. He knows how 
to say no; his decisions are quick and 


accurate. His choice of subordinates is 
excellent, and if he had to make an im- 
pou assignment, the choice lying 

tween a friend and a mortal enemy, 
he would elect the latter if he thought 
him the better man. A ground soldier, he 
has a mental flexibility indicated by the 
rapidity with which he assessed the 
value of the air arm and used it suc- 
cessfully. , 

In int: Douglas. MacArthur is a 
man many admire but few love. ~ 

However, in a great war it takes many 
types to run the war machine success- 
fully. In the Army, take such men as 
General Kenney, MacArthur’s air com- 
mander; General Kreuger, chief of the 
American Sixth Army, and General 
Harmon, commander in the South Pa- 
cific. Kenney knows his air from the 
ground up. Kreuger has all the German 
thoroughness and a mind keen as a 
whip. Keep your eye on Harmon as a 
coming man. © ; 

In the Navy just to mention a few 
there are Admiral Halsey, South Pacific 
chief, and Admirals Mitscher, and Spru- 
ance, Central Pacific commanders, These 
men: have the unswerving loyalty of 
those oat aa ‘ake knows sat 
carriers like a ‘ is a typic 
old salt and is good anywhere. Quiet 
and unspectacular, Spruance knows his 
stuff. Is it any wonder that with such a 
galaxy of stars, the Pacific war rides on 
so well? 
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those days. Four of the. cruisers were 
sunk in a Japanese surprise attack the 
night after the invasion in what was the 
Jap’s most notable victory after Pearl 
Harbor. The report frankly ascribes the 
loss to faulty planning, failure of com- 
munications, fatigue, and lack of expe- 


rience. 

The battle tor Guadalcanal, the jungle 
island few Americans had ever heard of 
before, became a graveyard of ships for 
both sides—Sealark Channel near Savo 
Island was known as “Iron Bottom Bay.” 
Before the island was secured Allied 





Singapore-Bound 
Naval Raid on Sumatra Warns Japs 
Malayan Base Is Eventual Target 


Admiral Lord Louis. Mountbatten’s 
Eastern Fleet joined the naval war against 
Japan last week. Commanded by Admiral 
Sir James F. Somerville, a powerful Al- 
lied carrier force—escorted by battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines— 
prowled through the Indian Ocean with- 
in 700 miles of Singapore and raided 
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losses totaled two carriers, six heavy 
cruisers, two light cruisers, and sixteen 
destroyers. But after that the going was 
easier. 

The Navy was bouncing back in ships 
and men; it became the greatest in the 
world. And although the report does not 
reveal the size of current task forces, the 
Navy has the ships and men available to 
send out staggering ones against the 
enemy. The two modern batteships 
Washington and -North Carolina have 
been joined by the South Dakota, the 
Massachusetts, the Alabama, the Indiana, 
and the 45,000-tonners Iowa and New 
Jersey. A large proportion of the 25,000- 
ton Essex class carriers, nearly all the 
10,000-ton Independence class - (ships 
that were converted from light cruisers), 
many escort carriers, and a number of 
13,000-ton heavy cruisers also have ve- 
inforced the fleet. Destroyers were being 
commissioned at an average rate of 10.83 
monthly by the end of 1943. Matching 


the expansion of ships, Navy personnel 


(including that of the Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard) rose from 420,522 
ou Dec. 7, 1941, to 2,815,744 on Dec. 
31, 1943. 

And the report emphasizes a fact 
that is well appreciated by all the men 
who are fighting in the Pacific: “As to 
the purely military side of the war, 
there is one lesson which stands out 
above all others. This is that modern 
warfare can be effectively conducted only 
by the close and effective integration of 
the three military arms, which make 
their primary contribution to the mili- 
tary power of the nation on the ground, 
at sea, and from the air.” 


Newsweek—De Moreland 
Mounthbatten’s fleet made the first sea-air foray from the Oriental west 


Sumatra, second largest island of the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

The targets were Lho Nga, an airfield 
near the northwestern tip, and Sabang, 
the harbor of small Weh Island, 30 miles 
to the northeast. These guard the west- 
ern entrance of Malacca Strait, through 
which the Japanese ships pass to Ran- 
goon and Moulmein. Both are believed to 
be miajor Japanese air and supply bases. 
Sabang was one of the world’s most mod- 
ern ports even before the Japanese took 
it. Dutchmen worked on it from 1887, 
building wharves, quays, storage facili- 
ties, workshops, floating docks, slipways, 
oil piers and tanks, and fresh-water pipe- 
lines. It could handle millions of tons a 
year and make minor ship repairs. 

The dawn raid caught the Japanese by 
surprise. Swarming over Sabang, the 
planes got direct hits on the dockyard, 
the power and radio stations, a wharf, an 
oil tank, and workshops, hangars, and 
barracks. Heavy bombs hit two medium- 
sized merchant ships while strafers set 
afire two destroyer escorts. Twenty-two 
Japanese airplanes, including six trans- 
ports, were destroyed on the ground at 
Sabang, several at Lho Nga. Intense light- 
caliber anti-aircraft fire was the only de- 
fense. One American pilot, forced down 
at sea within range of firing shore bases, 
was rescued by a submarine. That was 
the task force’s total loss. 


Eastern Fleet: Sorely beset from the 


‘east by the United States Navy, the Japa- 


nese were menaced for first time by 
Allied naval forces from the west. Last 


- week’s attack force included an unspeci- 


fied number of American carriers and 


was screened by French and British bat- 


tleships and lighter units of American, 
Dutch, and British navies. 

But the majority of the ships were 
British. Britain has cut deeply into her 
navy for the war with Japan. Recently a 
German correspondent in Tokyo esti- 
mated that the Eastern Fleet included 
seven to eight battleships, five air- 
craft carriers, eight heavy cruisers, eight 
light cruisers, and several flotillas of 
destroyers. 

He may be nearly correct. Britain has 
in commission for certain fifteen battle- 
ships. In addition two 40,000 tonners 
laid down in 1939, the Lion and the 
Temeraire, are almost certainly in use, 
while two more of the same class, begun 
in the same year, may also have been 
completed. The Royal Navy has at least 
eight carriers and more than 50 cruisers. 


And in Manipur: Meanwhile, in the 
tangled terrain of Manipur State in North- 
eastern India, a British relief force from 
Dimapur broke the Japanese siege ring 
around Kohima and broke the road blocks 
between the two Allied bases. On the 
Manipur Plain the British continued to 
push slowly forward, improving their po- 
sitions. And a United Press correspond- 
ent, Frank Hewlett, reported that the 
Japanese invasion had failed to keep one 
pound of food or one gallon of gasoline 
from reaching the Allies in Northern 
Burma. 





Significance 


The raid on the Sumatran bases indi- 
cated that affairs in the Southeast Asia 
theater may start rolling soon. Like the 
first few carrier expeditions in the Cen- 
tral Pacific last year, the attack on Su- 
matra was probably pretty much of a 
practice run—training for task-force op- 
erations of greater scope to come. For it 
is known that the British highly favor 
amphibious movements on the Malayan 
coast aimed at the investment of Sin- 
gapore. 

At the same time, the attack brought 
pressure on a Japanese island sector 
which has been neglected since Decem- 
ber 1942, when British naval planes at- 
tacked Sabang. It poses clearly to the 
over-strained and harried Japanese Navy 
the necessity of attempting defense 
against multiple attacks which may come 
simultaneously from two oceans. 


Meet the Bomb Killers 


The following story was cabled by Al 
Newman, one of NEwsweeEx’s corre- 
spondents in Britain. 


A colonel leaned back in his chair one 
day last week and absently ran his hand 
through his graying thatch. “In our 
branch of the service,” he said slowly, 
“you only make one mistake. You're 
either an expert or youre dead.” 

A stray ray of afternoon sun plucked at 
his right sleeve, and the patch just above 
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his cuff glowed hotly. It was a red bomb 
outlined in yellow on a dead-black back- 
ground. It was the bomb-disposal in- 
signia, the badge of the men who go 
down into holes and take apart unex- 
ploded bombs. 


TNT Killers; The colonel is a burly 
Irishman with a strange air of inde- 
structivility. He looks as if he could 
overpower single-handed any bomb ever 
made. He comes from Punxsutawney, 
Pa., and is always talking about the place 
like a one-man Chamber of Commerce. 
As one of his officers says, “Punxsey sure 
must be a big town. If it wasn’t big, some 
of the things the colonel told us happened 
there must have happened outside it.” 

As probably the smallest branch of the 
United States Army, bomb-disposal off- 
cers are clannish to a remarkable degree, 
seldom associating with outsiders. They 
live, work, and relax together by prefer- 
ence, bound together by the fact that, as 
they all agree, “It’s mighty darned lone- 
some down in that hole.” They also are 
united in extreme disapproval of the Air 
Forces. Members of the latter branch 
who get curious about the peculiar in- 
signia on the right sleeve and ask B.D. 
men what they do are apt to be answered 
coldly: “Principally we correct your mis- 
takes.” 

Parties given by the B.D. traternity 
are apt to be destructive, particularly to 
an unpracticed outsider. Large quantities 
of a certain liquid known as bomb-dis- 
posal fluid are consumed. At the outset 
of one of these affairs, a guest once asked 
Maj. Ryerson A. Bredin whether you 

oured B.D. fluid over an unexploded 

mb to eat away the fuse. “No,” re- 
joined that doughty native of Muskegon, 
Mich., “you pour it inside yourself, then 
you eat away the fuse.” 

Nobody contradicted him because no 
bomb-disposal officer may contradict an- 
other without incurring severe penalties. 
Capt. Schuyler [Sky] Larkin of Win- 
chester, Va., is an authority on these 
because, as the oldest B.D. officer in the 
theater from the standpoint of continuous 
service he feels it his duty to contradict 
others fairly often. Usually the penalties 
involve being the “junior” officer of any 
given rank for a stated period. Certain 
irksome chores go along with such dis- 
grace and nobody is immune. 

All bomb-disposal men are volunteers, 
though only officers § the actual nerve- 
tingling work of taking the cranky things 
apart. Enlisted men specialize in minor 
engineering, but there’s danger enough 
to go around even for them. Despite the 
volunteering regulation, the colonel can 
remember the old days around Aberdeen 
when the standard threat to a recalci- 
trant soldier was: “You better mend your 
ways, anos or we will send you to bomb 


The “Insane” Engineers: All B.D. of- 
ficers are clever with their hands. You 
can see they were once the kind of little 
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Human Torpedo: Looking like men astride a fantastic sea camel, these 
Britons are riding a “human torpedo,” heretofore one of Britain’s most secret 
weapons. Last week, the British revealed that three of the craft attacked Ital- 
ian shipping at Palermo, Sicily, in January 1943, sinking a destroyer and dam- 
aging a transport. London also gave the first details of the craft: shaped like a 
torpedo, it dives like a submarine, enabling the two-man crew of divers to at- 
tach its warhead to the bottom of a ship and glide away safely before it ex- 
plodes. At Palermo, all six men riding the freak weapons were captured. 





boys who took alarm clocks apart with 
considerable chance of putting them to- 
gether again. They are uniformly insane, 
but I was unable to determine whether 
they went into the work because they are 
crazy or went crazy on account of the 
work they are in. Their oceupational 
backgrounds are highly uniform. Major 
Bredin and Capt. William O. Benton Jr. 
of Charleston, S. C., were both construc- 
tion engineers. Capt. M. R. Antonelli of 
Ironwood, Mich., was a mining engineer. 
Maj. Frank A. Parsons of East Orange, 
N.J., worked in the Bell Laboratories, and 
Capt. John E. Feldman of Boulder, Colo., 
was an electrical-company employe. 
While Lt. Jesse F. Donovan ot Wil- 
mington, Del., was confessing that he 
was “the nervous type,” and Major Bredin 
was telling me you could “get killed just 
as easily falling off a scaffold,” Captain 
Feldman was fiddling with a Franken- 
steinish home-made cigarette lighter, and 
he finally succeeded in setting his hands 
and a small section of the colonel’s office 
floor afire. Nobody paid much attention 
while he beat out the flames, as though 
the group was used to that sort of per- 
formance. However, the colonel gently 
reminded Feldman that he had a date 
to fix an electric toaster and he left. 
“One of my brightest boys,” said the 
colonel: “He’s perfecting a gadget that 
will—but I can’t tell you what.” 


Achtung! 


The Germans last week practically 
launched the Allied invasion by them- 
selves. Over the Paris radio they said: 
“Invasion is near—nearer even than we 
would have expected.” Stockholm heard 
the German High Command had sound- 
ed an alarm from Narvik, Norway, to 
Hendaye, France, and told its troops to 
repel a gigantic Allied assault that might 
strike “at any place at any hour.” And 
the Berlin radio said the British and 
American navies were massing “the 
greatest concentration since Dunkerque” 
in British home waters. : 

The Nazis matched these staccato Ach- 
tungs with dire predictions of catastrophe 
for the invaders. There would be anti- 
invasion obstacles “undreamed of by the 
Allies.” Have the Allies forgotten, Berlin 
asked, that 300,000 Germans stand ready 
to receive them? Still, one big German 
radio station warned: “Every German 
soldier must fight like a devil in the bat- 
tles ahead.” From Vichy Pierre Laval 
squeaked: “I have reason to believe that 
when the invasion is launched, massed 
formations of Anglo-American parachut- 
ists will be dropped over France.” 


A Bientot, Grégoire: The Allies 


-pounded away also at the war of nerves. 


The British radio warned the French 
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WAR TIDES 





Though it is not possible to win a 
war by continuous retirement, should 
space permit it is possible to arrive at 
a situation which will enable the retir- 
ing side either to assume a_ victorious 
offensive or to persuade its adversary to 
come to terms. The first of these alterna- 
tives is clearly illustrated by the pro- 
longed withdrawal of the Russian arm- 
ies from Poland to the Volga in 1941-42, 
followed by their victorious advance 
since the opening of last year. That the 
Germans will ever be in a position to 
emulate this counteroffensive is too un- 
likely to warrant discussion; therefore 
the second alternative now faces them. 
Granted that this is so, then politics and 
not tactics is the dominant factor in the 
enemy’s strategy. 

Nevertheless, to begin with, let us set 
political considerations aside and trade 
first in the purely tactico-strategical 
background. 


Roughly, the German front runs 
trom Narva on the Gulf of Finland to 
West of Smolensk, and then southwest 
over the Pripet Marshes to Kouel—this 
I will call the northern sector. From 
Kouel the southern sector runs almost 
due south to the Carpathians, thea 
southeast across the rivers Siret and 
Prut to the Dniester to end on the 

shores of the Black Sea. 

4 In the northern sector the Germans 
still have a certain amount of space to 
barter with. From a purely strategical 
point of view, they would be better 
placed were they to withdraw to the 
Riga-Kouel line, for then the frontage 
of this sector would be halved. 

In the southern sector they have lit- 
tle or no space left. This sector may be 
divided into three subsectors, namely: 
(1) the Pripet Marshes to the Carpa- 





thians, (2) the Carpathians and their 
passes, and (3) the southern end of the 
Carpathians to the Danube at Galati. 

To withdraw from subsector 1 would 
mean the opening of what a German 
speaker has called “the main gateway 
of Europe proper.” Therefore retire- 
ment is improbable except under com- 
pulsion, first, because a deep Russian 
advance west of Lwéw would imperil 
the German armies in Hungary and Ru- 
mania and secondly, so long as Field 
Marshal von Mannstein can hold his 
own in this subsector he indirectly 
threatens the Russian armies operating 
in subsectors 2 and 3. 

To withdraw from subsector 2 would 
lead not only to the collapse of Hun- 
gary but also to the isolation of the 
German armies in Rumania. To with- 
draw from subsector 3 would lead to 
the loss of the Rumanian oilfields as 
well as open the road to Russian occu- 
pation of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
Therefore the probabilities are that the 
Germans will do their utmost to stabil- 
ize their front in all three of these 
subsectors. This leaves us with the 
northern sector, to which I will now 
turn. 

To contract its present front to that 
on the Riga-Kouel line would mean 
abandoning Estonia, half of Latvia, and 
half of Lithuania. Unless this could be 
done under cover of a great victory it 
would be politically catastrophic, be- 
cause such an abandonment would 
shake to its foundations such loyalty 
to Germany-as may remain in Finland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Slovakia, and Ru- 
mania. 

The sole possible great victory that 


Germany could gain is the smashing of - 


the much-advertised second front. All 
would now seem to depend on this op- 


Tactics and Politics on the Russian Front 
by Maj. Gen. J. F.C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


eration. Should it be successful Ger- 
many’s number is up and Russia, I imag- 
ine, will push on at top speed, for as 
Litvinoff pertinently remarked some 
time back, “the political future of Eu- 
rope depends on who gets to Berlin 
first.” But should it prove a temporary 
failure—which is possible—then for the 
time being at least the Germans will 
once again be facing a single front. 
Now enter politics. 


Seeing what the Russians have 
one through, would the: be willing to 
urther their exhaustion by carrying on 

single-handed until a new second front 
were mounted and by doing so risk be- 
coming too weak to play the leading 
part in the political future of Europe 
should this new secend front prove suc- 
cessful? Instead, wouldn’t it be more 
profitable for them either to rest on 
their oars—which, however, isn’t an easy 
thing to do—or come to terms with Ger- 
many on the following lines: 

Finland (or part of it), Eastern Po- 
land, and Bessarabia to be recognized 
as Russian and a free hand given to 
Russia in the Balkans. This would mean 


politically, if not militarily, getting to | 


Berlin first. 

I don’t for one moment suggest that 
this is the angle from which Russia is 
looking at the war. All I suggest is its 
probability as the line along which Ger- 
man strategic thought is now traveling. 
Should this be so, in order to gain their 
political end it is probable that the Ger- 
mans will do their utmost to hold the 
Russians in the southern sector, and in 
the northern sector they will, because 
of these considerations, be prepared to 
fall back to Riga or even Memel should 
the impending invasion of the west end 
in a fiasco. 








people: “Time is getting short.” It urged 
them to store up f since the Allies 
would be able to distribute only small 
supplies while the fighting was going on. 
It exhorted them to “memorize every- 
thing we say in detail” because their ra- 
dio sets might be confiscated (later the 
BBC announced that radios in the coastal 
Normandy zone of France had been im- 
pounded). As a further practical measure 
of precaution against leakage of invasion 
tip-offs, the British suspended all travel 
overseas from the British Isles, except for 
persons on business of urgent national 
importance. Also, shipping between Lon- 
don and Cork, Eire, was stopped. 

But probably the eeriest sections of the 
pre-invasion chorus were the code in- 


structions broadcast by the French in 
England to the French in France. From 
London, William Philip Simms, Scripps- 
Howard columnist; quoted some extracts: 

“Listen, friends, lobster a PAméricaine 
is now a highly prized dish. Pushbike, be 
careful; a trip to the country is most 
beneficial. Attention, friends of Mistin- 
guett: orchids keep much better .in ice 
boxes. Havana cigars are good. I repeat, 
Havana cigars are good. Important mes- 
sage for Maxim: Jean is fond of cauli- 
flowers. My little cigarette lighter: today 
your eyes are tired, your cheeks are 
pale. The big elephant rides in a plane. 
The giraffe has a long neck. The satyr 
is married. Grégoire, wait, we will see 
you tonight.” 


Second Sicilian Error 


On the night of July 13-14 ten Ameri- 
can Army transport planes were shot 
down ‘over Catania, Sicily, with the loss 
of 44 officers and men missing. Of the 
losses, 50 per cent were estimated to 
have been caused by “friendly anti-air- 
craft fire.” That was what the War De- 
partment announced on April 19. It re- 
vealed that the incident occurred in a 
British area. Thus the “friendly” anti- 
aircraft action was probably British. 

This was the second time United 
States authorities had revealed that trag- 
edy accompanied the American air as- 
sault on Sicily during those dark and 
dangerous July nights last year. As in the 
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first case—the accidental shooting down 
by Allied fire of 23 American transports 
with the loss of 410 men on the night 
of July 10-11 (Newsweek, March 27)— 
the War Department was prodded into 
the admission only after the story, had 
first been broken unofficially—this time, 
with unauthorized and erroneous details 
by Drew Pearson, Washington columnist 
and radio talker. 

However, Secretary Stimson on April 
20 denied the Army was trying to cover 
up Allied blundering. The same day, El- 
mer Davis, OWI director, tried to justify 
the withholding of the second tragedy by 
saying it had occurred before the recent 
announcement of a new war news policy. 
Now theater commanders, instead of 
suppressing news on the spot, must re- 
port it to Washington, where decision 
will be made on whether to release it. 


Patton Pending 


Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. had taken 
over a command in the European Theater 
of Operations. That was the announce- 
ment in London on April 21 by Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force. Nothing else was added. The only 
certainty was that the tough and spectac- 
ular Californian who led the Seventh 
Army in Sicily and got into a jam last 
year when he struck a hospitalized sol- 
dier (NEwswEEK, Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 1943) 
was now in a key job in the coming inva- 
sion of Europe. In the European theater, 
however, Patton will presumably be sub- 
ordinate to Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
now senior commander of the American 
ground forces; as a corps commander, 
Bradley was Patton’s junior in Sicily. 








Attack Curtain Rises in West 
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As Eastern Drive Slows Down 


All day and all night the warbirds flew 
in a steady stream out of the tight little 


isle of Britain and fanned across the great. 


expanse of Continental Europe. Every 
hour on the hour the German radio chat- 
tered: “Achtung! Achtung! Feindflieger 
im Anflug!”—(“Attention! Enemy planes 
approaching!”). 


Prelude in the West: All week, the 
Allied air forces dealt staggering blows to 
the Germans. As in the previous week, 
the chief strikes were at communications 
centers. Some of them were gigantic in 
power—for example, an RAF night at- 
tack with 1,790 tons of bombs on Co- 
logne and an assault by 750 to 1,000 
American heavy bombers on the big 
German rail center of Ham. These were 
pre-invasion strokes. The fact they could 
be ‘struck was due largely to the success 
of an earlier Allied plan aimed at crip- 
pling the Luftwaffe. 

. How this was carried out was revealed 
for the first time this week in a joint 
statement by the British Air Ministry and 
the United States Strategic Air Forces. It 
disclosed how the Luftwaffe, seeking to 
meet the Allied bomber threat in the 
same way the British won the Battle of 
Britain, decided early in 1942 to quad- 
ruple its single-engined fighter output by 
April 1944; and how, by July 1943, it 
had actually succeeded in almost doub- 
ling its fighter force. 

But mounting Allied air-power—plus 
the adoption of a plan under which the 











International 


Marshal von Mannstein’s orders were to hold the Southern Russian front with his 
battle-scarred veterans 


American forces were assigned the job of 


battering widely dispersed Luftwaffe cen- 


ters by daylight pinpoint bombing while 
the RAF took over denser industrial areas 
—then stymied the Germans. The results 
were summed up by the report: By last 
week German fighter output had been 
forced back to below what it was in 1942, 
As for Luftwaffe reserves, they were now 
“a mere trickle in the pipeline between 
factory and operating units.”. 

The Allies made it clear in their report 
that the assault would go on “until the 
Luftwaffe is cut off from virtually all re- 
placement in its factories.” But the back 
of that job was now broken. So now the 
bomber fleets were well in the first round 
of the great campaign in the west. 


Interlude in the East: As the curtain 
began to go up in the west, it was being 
rung down in the east. The tremendous 
Soviet drive that had carried forward 
without letup since last summer, appeared 
to be grinding toward at least a temporary 
halt. Along most of that vast front in the 
east, so different from the front in the 
skies in the west, the Wehrmacht went 
over to the offensive. Once again the dive 
bombers of the Luftwaffe dipped down in 
attack and tanks with iron crosses on their 
sides swept forward. In besieged Sevasto- 
pol, the Axis defenders put up a last, 
desperate resistance. 

The Russian lines swayed slightly but 
everywhere they held. Behind the cordon 
of men and metal that stretched from the 
Baltic to the Black Seas, the Red Army 
appeared to be carrying out some gigan- 
tic regrouping maneuver. For at last the 
Soviet was in a position to strike the 
Nazi giant a mortal blow as it sought to 
ward off the attack from the west. 

The Germans had sold too much space 
for time. In the north they might sell a 
little more space. But in the south, they 
had come to the point where they could 
not retreat any further without disastrous 
results. Marshals von Mannstein and von 
Kleist, commanders in the south, had 
been told to stand firm. — 

Thus the brunt of the Nazi counter- 
attack hit the southern front from below 
the Pripet Marshes to the Black Sea. 
That front falls into three natural sectors. 
One is the fortress of Lwoéw and the sur- 
rounding plains area. The second com- 
prises the line of the Carpathian 
Mountains. The third is the so-called 
Galati Gap. And in addition to these 
main sectors there is the Danube Delta 
(see General Fuller’s War Tides). 


Gateway: Lwoéw, under its old name 
of Lemberg, was the scene of a brutal 
defeat inflicted on the Austro-Hungarian 
Army in the last war. With about 60 di- 
visions engaged by each side in_ this 
Galician campaign, the Austrians suffered 
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350,000 casualties and after an ignomini- 
ous retreat and siege lost 100,000 addi- 
tional prisoners. 

The city is a natural gateway between 
Eastern and Western Europe. It is on the 
plateau which divides the waters of the 
San and Polish Bug Rivers flowing into 
the Vistula and thence into the Baltic, 
and the Dniester beginning its journey 
to the Black Sea near Odessa. Tatars in- 
vaded Lwow 21 times after its founding 
700 years ago, and it has never lost its for- 
tress quality. This dirty, yet dreamy city, 
leads to the plains and valleys curving 
gently northwest around the Carpathians. 


Pass: A hundred miles south of Lwéw, 
Marshal Gregory Zhukoff’s First Ukrain- 
ian troops have been poised since April 8 
below Cernauti at the entrance to the 
Jablonica Pass across the Carpathians into 


old Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary. The © 


Carpathians are not in a class with the 


Alps (they cover about the same amount: 


of territory but the Carpathians are low- 
er), yet they still pose a real military 
problem, for any pass is far easier to de- 
fend than to attack. 


Gap and Oil: The Galati Gap is the 
50-mile stretch between the Transylvan- 
ian Alps and the Danube Delta. It is 


4 guarding entrance 
to Galicia 


Carpathian 
mountain barrier 3% 


Danube mined 
by Allied planes 
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Where the German armies must stand to keep their hold on the Balkans 





named after the otherwise undistin- 
guished town of Galati and is the last- 
ditch Nazi line protecting Bucharest and 
the Ploesti oil wells and refineries. If the 
Russians force the Germans and their 
tattered Rumanian allies back from the 
gap defenses, the Red Army can march 
across rich farm land to Ploesti. 


Water Everywhere: East of Galati, in 
the Danube Delta, swamps, Jakes, and 
the three mouths of the river make the 
going difficult, but not so impossible that 
the Germans can afford to rely on terrain 
to the exclusion of weapons. The land is 
also water-spotted north along the coast 
to the Dniester, which the Russians have 
crossed. 


In Odessa’s Catacombs 
Living Under the City, Partisans 
Emerged Nightly to Harass Nazis 


When American correspondents ar- 
rived in liberated Odessa last week, they 
came upon one of the most fantastic sto- 
ries of the war. It was the story of the 
Odessa guerrillas—an army of 10,000 
which had bided its time during two and 
a half years of Axis occupation and then, 
when the thunder of approaching Russian 
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guns began to rumble in the sky, went 
underground into the city’s catacombs 
and struck by night at the enemy. 

Formed over many years as limestone 
was tunneled out of the city’s quarries, 
the catacombs extend for 100 to 150° 
miles. They sufficed to accommodate the 
whole guerrilla army, plus 3,000 women 
and children who took refuge in them 
two weeks before Odessa was recaptured 
on April 10. 

Some 75 to 160 feet underground the 
partisans had a complete military post. 
One dead-end tunnel became a prison 
for captured Germans and Rumanians. 
GHQ was another room with a map of 
the city on the wall and a limestone slab 
for a desk. Nearby were empty bottles 
which, filled with high-test gasoline, be- 
came Molotoff cocktails. Partisan doctors 
tended the wounded in the little hospital. 
Printing presses, kitchens, wireless sets, 
and even a sausage-making factory flour- 
ished in the dankness. 


One-Way Tunnels: The Axis forces 
could not get into the catacombs—the 
carefully hidden openings were only 3 
feet high and 2 feet wide, easy for one 
man to hold against a thousand. The 
Germans did, however, toss grenades 
into a few entrances. And they tortured 
the people outside in a vain attempt to 
find other ways into the caves. 

Women and children foraged for food. 
The men secured rifles from several hun- 
dred Slovaks who joined them; they stole 
other guns and bought many. The guer- 
rilla leader, an unmartial-looking chemi- 
cal engineer, told correspondents: “The. 
Rumanians and Germans were terrible 
speculators. We could buy arms in the 
open market or in houses nearby. For ex- 
ample, a rifle could be had for 50 to 100 
marks, a revolver for 150 to 200 marks, 
a tommy gun for 250 marks with car- 
tridges, and you could exchange bread 
for hand grenades.” Inflation hit guns 
much less than it hit butter; butter sold 
for 50 marks a pound. / 


Money for Legs: Above ground in 
Odessa, the Rumanians ruled during most 
of the occupation. A priest described the 
venal Rumanian government: “Our money 
was spent not for civic affairs but for nice 
legs.” The Rumanian governor -of the 
city, constantly seen with good-looking 
women, was finally ousted for embezzle- 
ment. When the Germans took over in 
February, they ran the city far more 
harshly. 

But as tast as the Germans mined 
buildings for last-minute demolition, -the 
partisans demined them. Thus they 
saved 30 piers in the harbor, the State 
Opera Building, the telephone exchange, 
and much of the water system. The Nazis 
managed to destroy the gas and elec- 
tricity installations. 

Now, in the spring sunshine, Ruma- 
nian prisoners in Odessa are shoveling 
broken glass. The partisan soldiers have 
joined the Red Army or labor battalions. 
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Battle Peak: A Pre-Invas 


Last fortnight the War Department 
conducted a group of selected corre- 
spondents on a flying tour of Army in- 
stallations and units. One of the cor- 
respondents was Harry F. Kern, NEws- 
WEEK’s War and Foreign Editor. Here 
is his report. 


Heavy shells swished overhead. The 
ear-splitting crack of machine guns 
sounded on both sides. The mortars di- 
rectly in front began to fire with their 
characteristic popping noise. Farther 
out on the battlefield the brown and red 
bursts of the big howitzer shells mush- 
roomed just above the ground. Seconds 
later, the explosions, with a sound as of 
some immense door slamming, echoed 
back across the lines. And under all this 
fire and noise, the small, khaki-clad fig- 
ures of men advanced slowly forward. 

That is what a battle sounds and 
looks like when no enemy appears. It is 
the final touch in the long and pains- 
taking preparation the United States 
Army has gone through so that in the 
next few weeks or months it can meet 
the German Army in what will be one 
of the most decisive engagements of all 
time. The War Department tour showed 
correspondents the vast extent of these 

reparations and afforded some basis 
or judging the reality of their applica- 
tion to the grim battle to come. 

Take the ground forces first. They 
have recently regained in public esteem 
their position of preeminence on the 
battlefield. The two divisions visited, 
the 9th Armored and the 100th In- 
fantry, showed this. They are keenly 
officered and at a psychological peak. 
They are ready for battle in a spiritual 
sense, as their officers put it. 


The Infantry’s Guns: Their equip- 
ment is good. However, in comparison 
with German and Russian divisions, 
there are a few weaknesses. One ap- 
pears to be a certain gap in the fire- 

wer of the infantry. The regular 

attalions have their rifles, machine 
guns, bazookas, and mortars. But for 
anything heavier than 81-millimeter 
mortar fire, they must call on the regi- 
mental or divisional artillery. 

There would seem to be a need here 
for light weapons—such as the Russian 
46-millimeter piece—that could be man- 
handled by the troops under fire. Rocket 


launchers would also do the trick but if — 


the Army has any except the bazooka for 
basic infantry use, it isn’t showing them 
off. The Germans, of course, use a pro- 
fusion of highly effective rocket weap- 
ons, including the six-barreled Nebel- 
werfer and the ten-barreled launcher 
mounted on a half-track. 

The basic antitank guns in both ar- 
mored and infantry units is the 57-milli- 














meter, an excellent weapon but not as 
heavy as new types introduced by the 
British and the Germans. It seems un- 
fortunate that a few of the new three- 
inch AT weapons cannot be incorporat- 
ed in the divisional structure. Like- 
wise, the division has no antiaircraft 
guns except its half-inch machine guns. 
Greater antiaircraft protection must 
come from specially organized battal- 
ions, wor mon attached to corps or 
army headquarters. The same is true 
of the so-called tank-destroyer battal- 
ions. 

This tendency to take specialized 
weapons away from the division and 
put them under higher command is an 
old one in most armies. During the last 
war, in the British Army, machine guns 
were for a time so detached—with la- 
mentable results. Most soldiers com- 
plain—and with justice—that the result 
is simply that the ordinary division 
doesn’t get .the specialized weapons 
battalions at all or it gets them too late. 

Big Barrels: The heavy artillery, of 
Fin 4 has always been cslnaniier a 
concern of corps and army organization. 
The two basic types in the American 
Army at present are the 240-millimeter 
howitzer and the 8-inch rifle. The 240 
is the biggest thing we have, which is 
rather curious considering the larger 
weapons the Germans have used in both 
this war and in the last conflict. In 


ion Look at Our Army 


1914, for example, they 
employed 420-millimeter 
howitzers to reduce Liége 
and Namur, and on the 
Anzio beachhead they have 
been using a 280-milli- 
meter weapon, which fires a 
shell weighing 550 pounds, 
compared with the 345- 
pound projectile used in 
our 240. Furthermore, 
even the need for such 
heavy artillery as we have 
appears to have been 
greatly underestimated. 

The lessons of battle 
have been reflected in a 
reorganization of the ar- 
mored division. The regi- 
ment has been abolished 
and the largest unit inside 
the division is now the 
battalion. This makes for 

’ much greater flexibility. 
The number of tanks in 
relation to infantry has 
also been reduced, with 
an armored division now 
having 162 medium tanks 
and 68 light tanks. The 
new .six-wheeled armored 
car makes a fine reconnais- 
sance weapon but in com- 

parison with German and Russian prac- 

tice there is a shortage of assault guns. 


And in the Air: The Air Forces seem 
technically to be in advance of anything 
the enemy is supposed to have, except 
in the matter of rocket guns on planes 
and glider bombs. Whatever develop- 
ments may be under way—and the Army 
isn’t saying anything—the Germans got 
the jump on us in rocket weapons. 

Two new types of planes were 
shown, which were of special interest. 
One was the Boeing B-29, the renowned 
Superfortress. It is an impressive-look- 
ing monster. The other was the latest 
version of the North American B-25. 
This plane has been given a fantastic 
armament of fourteen .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns, plus a 75-millimeter gun— 
heavier armament than the Fortress. 
Ten of these machine guns can be fired 
forward, along with the 75. 

As between the Air Forces and the 
Ground Forces, there is still evidence of 
a lack of practical cooperation. It is 
largely a matter of mechanics. The or- 
ganization provides for liaison that may 
extend to the point of having air officers 
attached even to ground battalions. In 
fact, this rarely occurs and the coopera- 
tion is usually on the divisional plane. 
As much as anything else, this lack of 
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Accent on firepower: The new B-25 


the closest ground-air cooperation was 
responsible for the recent fiasco at Cas- 
sino. 
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GOP Likely to Base Campaign 
on the Issue of Foreign Policy 


But Democrats, More United, 
May Use Hull’s Postwar Plan to 
Deepen Republican Splitup 


The lean old gentleman from Tennes- 
see had worked for more than a year to 
take the foreign-policy issue out of the 
1944 Presidential campaign. Repeatedly 
Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, had 
urged it; faithfully his followers had 
translated his hopes into more concrete 
terms: the proposed adoption of identi- 
cal foreign-policy planks in both the 
GOP and Democratic platforms this 


year. 

By this week it was evident that Hull 
had abandoned this tack; that he was 
now pursuing a more indirect, but pos- 
sibly equally effective course if his plan 
succeeded. Last Sunday, the first step 
in the Secretary's latest maneuver was 
consummated: Chairman Tom Connally 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee announced the formation of a 
special bipartisan Senate group to con- 
sult with Hull and the State Depart- 
ment on a postwar world peace: organi- 
zation of nations. 

The new committee’s membershi 
important because it represente 


was 


the 


leadership of both parties in the upper 
branch: Democratic Leader Alben W. 
Barkley, Acting Republican Leader Wal- 
lace H. White, Democrats Tom Connally 
of Texas, Walter F. George of Georgia, 
and Guy M. Gillette of Iowa, Republi- 






cans Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
and Warren R. Austin of Vermont, and 
Progressive Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin. Whatever they subscribed to 
would have far-reaching effect in both 
major parties; but would Hull achieve 
his primary goal—a united front in a cam- 
paign year? 


Party Lines: Most Republicans 
thought not. The forces within the GOP 
had moved slowly but surely in the 
last eight months toward an open break 
with President Roosevelt and his Admin- 
istration over the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. Recently they had commenced 
to center their fire on policy, claim- 
ing that Mr. Roosevelt has failed to pro- 
vide on®. 

A few short months ago only a small 
wing of the Republican party, headed by 
Alf Landon of Kansas, publicly favored 
making foreign policy an issue. Wendell 
L. Willkie at that time was regarded as 
the leader of another bloc which ap- 
peared to favor the Administration’s poli. 
cies. But in his ill-fated primary cam- 
paigns, Willkie too proved to be a severe 
critic of the President’s foreign policy 
and today is said to believe it should in- 
deed be a campaign issue. 

As for Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, leading 
GOP Presidential possibility: If he stood 
on his recommendation for an alliance 
with Britain he would perforce have to 
differ with present policy (see page 32). 
Hull has repeatedly made clear that he 
opposes alliances and balance-of-power 
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politics as contrasted with the Adminis- , 
tration’s aim for a world organization of 


nations. 

Unlike the Republicans, who appoint- 
ed a special committee at Mackinac 
Island to draft a foreign-policy plank, the 
Democrats will have to stand on what the 
Administration has done to date in this 
sphere and subscribe to any new proposal 
which the President and his Secretary of 
State may want to offer for platform ma- 
terial. Thus they might well be fighting a 
defensive foreign policy battle right up to 
election day. 

But in some quarters Hull is expected 
to lay before the new bipartisan Senate 
committee a postwar organizational plan 
that will spell out a definite structural 
pattern through which the nations would 
participate in maintaining world order. 
Should he win the committee’s endorse- 
ment—including that of its GOP mem- 
bers—the Republicans would have to 
override their own Senate leaders to at- 
tack the plan, something the Democrats 
do not believe they would be very eager 
to risk. 

The Democrats feel they hold the up- 
per hand in one respect: The party is far 
more unified on foreign policy than is the 
GOP, which is split into a dozen camps 
ranging all the way from the all-out in- 
ternationalism of Willkie to the all-out 
nationalism of Col. Robert .R. McCor- 
mick, the Chicago publisher. The Demo- 
cratic lines are not 100 per cent solid; the 
party has its noninterventionist Senators 
Burton K. Wheeler and David I. Walsh 
and several lesser lights, but to date the 
have not mustered any appreciable fol- 
lowings within the party. 


Significance 


The Republicans are likely to make 
foreign policy a major campaign issue for 
.two reasons: (1) Many of the leaders 
sincerely disagree with the course being 
steered by the Administration in Wash- 
ington; (2) still others—those who look 
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Foreign policy a campaign issue? Key party men like Austin, Connally, Wheeler, Vandenberg, and Landon may have the answer > 
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at votes primarily—believe it would be 
good politics. 

In the first category are the Willkies, 
Hoovers, Deweys, and Landons, but they 
will not have firm ground for disagree- 
ment with the Administration in a cam- 
paign unless they first can agree among 
themselves—something they haven’t done 


et. 

“3 Willkie is the question mark. If he de- 
cides to support the GOP nominee, his 
friends claim that it will only be because 
he can subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
views of the candidate and the platform. 
How much of the independent interna- 
tionalist vote he can swing with him is 
also part of the question. Some estimates 
place it as high as 3,000,000 votes— 
enough to decide an election. 

In the second category are GOP poli- 
ticians who believe the Administration’s 
dealings in Europe have offended the so- 
called hyphenated vote in this country— 
not only the German-Americans, but the 
Italian-, Polish-, Finnish-, and _Irish- 
Americans. Some of them also anticipate 
a reaction against European politics that 
will equal the American revulsion which 
followed the last war. 

The Democrats, however, are confident 
that they can force the Republicans into 
some uncomfortable corners if they insist 
on waging this type of campaign. They 
are in a position to advance specific pro- 
posals which might leave the GOP gen- 
eralizations, such as the Mackinac 
Charter, sounding like empty phrases. 

Then, too, there is always the strategy 
of pressing embarrassing questions: Do 
the Republicans join in the unconditional- 
surrender pledge for our enemies? Or do 
they want a negotiated peace? Do they 
favor a strong postwar Germany or a 
weak one? There are literally scores of 
questions of this character, questions 
which cut both ways: To answer them 
would be costly in votes in one section 
against a small gain in another. 

Finally, there is the always imposing 
possibility—assuming the President seeks 
a fourth term—that momentous postwar 
decisions may be made by the United 
Nations during the campaign, with Mr. 
Roosevelt the central figure. The sniping 
of the opposition might react badly on the 
voters when compared with affirmative 
action of a truly concrete nature. 


Brides’ Ship 

Their average age was 20, and most 
were pretty and well-dressed. Eleven car- 
ried babies in their arms; others were ob- 
viously pregnant. As women do, they 
chattered excitedly as they came down 
the gangplank. Almost effortlessly they 
hid whatever homesickness they may 


‘have felt on hearing the Coast Guard 


band on the pier play “God Save the 
King” and “Waltzing Matilda” and rec- 
ognizing San Francisco’s resemblance to 
Sydney Harbor. 

In all, 90 Australian war brides and 
fiancées of Yank soldiers stationed Down 
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Under made up the third such group to 
quit their homeland for that of their new 
husbands and sweethearts. Some were 
bound for the homes of in-laws they had 
never seen; a few were rejoining mates 
already transferred back to domestic 
posts. The unmarried contingent, for the 
most part, was headed for friends, rela- 
tives, or jobs. 

Each stepped onto these alien shores* 
after a long and involved bout back home 
with immigration red tape—applying for 
non-quota status, having their men sub- 
mit proof of American citizenship and of 
ability to support a wife, getting State 
Department approval, and finally, await- 
ing transportation across the Pacific—the 
most tedious chore of all. The new ar- 
rivals had waited months before they got 
two days’ sailing notice: each paid her 
own way and had £60 Australian 
($193.80) in cash besides to defray ex- 
penses of landing. 


rye and Malted: The women talked 
freely of the past and the future: how 
most had met their Yanks at service- 
men’s dances or private parties; how an 
American soldier produced a picture of 
his mother five minutes after he met you; 
how they planned to become citizens 
under the Cable Act (their children au- 
tomatically acquire citizenship after five 
years under the American flag). 

One wife’s primary goal on arrival was 
“a bucketful of mashed potatoes and 
some real onions, not dehydrated, and a 
big malted milk with real milk.” An- 
other telephoned her mother-in-law in 
San Diego only to find that she needed 
an interpreter because they were not 





*The ship’s star passenger was Passenger Prime 
Minister J Curtin of Australia, 


able to understand each other’s dialect. 

Two main questions greeted the new- 
comers. How had Australian men taken 
these Allied marriages? What of the 
American girls the Yanks had left behind 
them? The group agreed that their male 
compatriots had been jealous, but 
shrugged off such resentment as an in- 
evitable outcome of international eyx- 
change. Further, they charged, the 
Aussies were far from lonely—they were 
marrying English and Canadian girls 
and in fact had populated their country 
with English girls after the last war. 

As to the more immediate problem of 
their reception by American womanhood, 
the new arrivals were careful to point 
out the difficulties of marrying an Amer- 
ican in Australia: character references, 
doctors’ certificates, and letters from their 
parents are required of the girls, while 
the servicemen must get recommenda- 
tions from their commanding officers 
and “certificates of singleness” to boot. 
Because of the number of bigamy and 
desertion cases early in the Yanks’ ap- 
pearance in the Southwest Pacific, mili- 
tary rules now call for six months be- 
tween an application for permission to 
marry and the actual ceremony—except 
in eemenonty cases, where an immediate 
wedding is permitted. 


Keynote Candidate 


It was evident there would be less 
bunting, fewer flags, and not many other 
decorations; that by comparison with 
previous conclaves, the 1944 Republican 
National Convention would be a relative- 
ly drab affair. The Chicago Citizens 
Nonpartisan Committee had raised only 
$75,000, which, in terms of war-inflated 
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Governor Warren: Personality keynoter 


prices, was consiaerably less than a third 
of the $200,000 provided for the same 
event in Philadelphia in 1940. Further- 
more, $25,000 of the fund this year would 
go for Chicaga, Stadium rental whereas 
in Philadelphia the convention hall had 
been free. 

This was the picture that confronted 
the GOP arrangements committee, meet- 
ing in Chicago last week to select a key- 
note speaker, a permanent chairman® 
and other convention officers. But the 
committee seemed serene. In fact, GOP 
National Chairman Harrison E. Spangler 
made it clear that the party’s leaders did 
not believe the traditional hoopla of a 
political convention would befit these 
solemn times. 


Age After Beauty: First choice for 
keynoter had been Charles Evans 
Hughes, the venerated ex-Chief Justice 
whose 82 years of wisdom and party 
background (Governor of New York, 
1907-10, esidential nominee, 1916, 
Secretary of State, 1921-25) would have 
lent the tone which the committee sought. 
But Hughes declined. For two days, the 
members weighed a half score other pos- 
sible keynoters, weeding them out one 

vy one because of the views, extreme or 
otherwise, which they symbolized. Final 
choice and a complete surprise: Gov. 
Earl Warren of California, a husky, clean- 
cut 53-year-old executive whose record 
is clear of partisan and factional impedi- 
menta. 

Because precedent called for the key- 
noter to be a nonaspirant for the Presi- 
dential or Vice Presidential nomination, 
this question arose: would the action re- 
move Warren as the man considered 
most likely to be the Republican’s VP 
nominee? All indications this week were 
that Warren’s prospects were unchanged 








*Chosen: House Republican Leader Joseph W. 
qlastin Je. of Massachusetts, who was alse chohionn, 
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Our Stake in the British Empire 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


A defense of his defense of the 
integrity of the British Empire by so 
doughty an imperialist as Winston 
Churchill is, to an American observer, 
superfluous. Mr. Churchill’s remarks 
to the House of Commons last week 
(see page 44) were addressed to Brit- 
ish misgivings, voiced in this instance 
by an ebullient Labor M. P. but mani- 
fested in diverse ways to many Britons 
who observe apprehensively the power 
of the United States. The M. P., Eman- 
uel Shinwell, had given notice that the 
British “will never become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the 
United States nor become its vassals.” 
Not long ago a more eminent Briton, 
with a sense of humor, remarked pri- 
vately that if we had not foresightedly 
granted the British their independence 
in 1776 they would be clamoring for 
it now. 

It is not easy to imagine the British, 
or any people of British origin, becom- 
ing “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” for any other nation. But the 
United States probably could, if it so 
chose, fracture the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. Three of the do- 
minions—Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand—and some of the colonies de- 
pend more for their security on the 
United States than on Britain. Other 
anti-imperialist propaganda is po- 
tent. Our strength is far greater than 
Britain’s and greater than that of 
the commonwealth and.empire com- 
bined. 

But until the improbable day when 
Britain becomes the vassal or ally of a 
European power bent on conquest, it 
would be impossible to conceive of 
using our strength more to our dis- 
advantage than by weakening Brit- 
ain and disrupting the commonwealth 
and empire. A strong and friendly 
Britain adds to our security. At many 
other points, the commonwealth and 
empire provide natural outer ramparts 
for our defense. They contain raw 
materials which we need and mar- 
kets which we can supply. 

A strong British Commonwealth 
and Empire do not militate against 
fraternal association with the United 
States or, from the American view- 
point, against a broader organization 
to maintain worldwide peace. The 
strength of the commonwealth, how- 
ever, does not depend upon domina- 
tion by London. As Mr. Churchill 
himself acknowledged, the Statute of 
Westminster “has not prevented the 


} centripetal force of our vast organiza- 


tion from exerting its full strength.” 
(The exception is Eire, which ac- 
quired its freedom belatedly.) The 
empire, as distinct from the self-gov- 
erning dominions, has proved itself 
weak. London has been able to mobil- 
ize only a fraction of the empire’s 
war potentials. 


Relationships between the United 
States and various elements of the 
commonwealth have been changed by 
the war and doubtless will continue to 
change. In many matters we deal di- 
rectly with the dominions—not behind 
the backs of the British or without in- 
forming them, but directly neverthe- 
less. These dominion-United States 
connections are not inimical to the 
commonwealth so long as Britain her- 
self and the United States work in 
harmony. 

Likewise there is no threat to the 
colonial empire in the insistence that 
it be managed with due regard to the 
interests of the United States. The 
statement applies also to the Dutch, 
French, and other European empires 
and to the Australian and New Zea- 
land possessions, which will be re- 
covered and restored so largely by the 
efforts of the United States. We don’t 
want to own them or govern them, 
but it would be shortsighted to hand 
them back to their former owners 
without assuring ourselves that our 
economic and strategic interests in 
them will be they 


A means of providing such as- 
surance has been suggested by Prime 
Minister Smuts, Bio the wisest 
statesman in the British Common- 
wealth. He has proposed that colonies 
within each region be supervised by a 
council or commission representing 
not only the mother countries but 
those with important strategic or 
economic interests and also the colo- 
nial peoples themselves. A small and 
partial test of this type of mechanism 
is now being made through the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 3). 

The Smuts plan points a way to- 
ward protecting our valid interests 
while promoting the welfare of the 
native peoples. It would strengthen 
the participating empire. Without 
some such arrangement, the restora- 
tion of the colonies would be un- 
palatable to us and likely to revive 
friction between us and the owning 
powers. 
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—he was still regarded as the most prob- 
able running mate for Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, and Dewey’s own 
supporters continued to claim a first-bal- 
lot nomination a cinch for him. 


John Foster Dulles 


International Lawyer Is Possible 
Secretary of State If Dewey Wins 


When the telephone rang, a voice at 
the other end of the wire insisted the call 
was urgent. The man who answered said 
he would do his best. In a moment he 
had dashed from the house and run up 


' a signal flag. On another island nearby 


Pecadatos 


in Lake Ontario, a tall, husky man saw 
the fluttering patch and hurried down to 
a boat to get across the water to take 
the call. 

Most people would find such a pro- 
cedure irksome. But John Foster les, 
the man considered most likely to become 
Secretary of State should Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York be elected Presi- 
dent, prefers solitude to the jangle of a 
telephone of his own. Eminently success- 
ful as a lawyer, moderately wealthy, he 
finds the lack of a phone a happy safe- 
guard for loafing and working alone. An 


internationalist, this is the only kind of ~ 


isolationism that appeals to him. 

At 56, Dulles has been steeped in 
world affairs for nearly 40 years. His 
preoccupation was by no means acciden- 
tal. Born in Washington, D.C., he was 


the son of the Rev. Allen M. Dulles, . 


professor at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, and the grandson of John W. Fos- 
ter, American diplomat and Secretary of 
State in the Benjamin Harrison adminis- 
tration. An aunt, Mrs. Robert Lansing, 
was the wife of Woodrow Wilson’s Sec- 
retary of State. By the time he was 19 
and still an undergraduate at Princeton, 
he was well enough versed in world 
problems as they appeared in 1907 to 
become a secretary at the Second Hague 
Peace Conference. 


Pillar Builder: The Dulles brand of 
internationalism is based on idealism. 
But it is an idealism that doesn’t shy from 
the cold, hard facts of the world as it 
is. Dulles has had too much experience 
as a speaker, writer, and adviser on in- 
ternational legal and financial problems 
to depend entirely on the miracle of a 
spiritual renaissance, but such a goal is 
not beyond the range of his hopes. 

In 1938, Dulles published his philo- 
sophical analysis of the cause of war un- 
der the title “War, Peace, and Change.” 
Last year he was active in promulgating 
“The Six Pillars of Peace”—the program 
ot the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ formulated from a report by its 
Commission to Study the Basis of a Just 
and Durable Peace (NEwswEek, March 
29, 1948). Dulles is the commission’s 
chairman. 

Governor Dewey contributed an ar- 











ticle for publication on Pillar VI: “Estab- 
lishment of the Principle of the Rights of 
Peoples Everywhere to Intellectual and 
Religious Liberty.” Essentially, the six 
illars sounded no less idealistic than the 
reedoms set forth in the Atlantic Char- 
ter. They were, in fact, merely what their 
name implied: pillars on which a struc- 
ture was yet to be built. Some 60,000 
Protestant congregations in the United 
States have discussed them. Canadian 
churches have adopted them and they 
have been recommended to English 
churches. 

Dulles believes the United States must 
provide the example if a better world or- 
der is to be evolved; he thinks interna- 
tional collaboration should be made uni- 
versal as soon after the war as practi- 
cable, possibly by using the United Na- 
tions as a nucleus. 


Background: The Dulles manner— 
quiet, simple, informal—belies his vast ex- 
perience and his immediate background. 
Following graduation from Princeton in 
1908, he spent a year at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, studying international law. He got 
his law degree from George age 
University in Washington, D. C., and in 
1911 joined the New York firm of Sulli- 
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Dulles may be Dewey’s Hull 


van & Cromwell, becoming a partner in 
1920. He is now senior partner. 

President Wilson sent Dulles to Pana- 
ma in 1917 to aid in aligning the Central 
American states for defense of the Pana- 
ma Canal. Later, as a major in the Army 
he was attached to the general staff. He 
attended the Paris Peace Conference as 
chief American counsel on reparations 
and financial matters. 

In his legal work Dulles has mainly 
been concerned with international mat- 
ters. After the last war he worked on the 
refinancing of most of the countries of 
Europe and South America, as well as 
China and Japan. In 1927 he was legal 
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adviser in connection with the Polish 
Plan of Monetary Stabilization. The 
changing world picture took him to Ber- 
lin to attend the three international debt 
conferences called by Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht; Dulles represented the Ameri- 
can bondholders. 


Attachment: Dulles, who has known 
Dewey for about six years, has a home 
in New York City, a summer home at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, and 
another on the small island in Lake On- 





tario near the source of the St. Lawrence . 


River, where he exercises his dislike of 
telephones. He has three children: John, 
an engineer in Monterrey, Mexico; 
Avery, a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, 
and a daughter Lillias, who is Mrs. Rob. 
ert Hinshaw, now living in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., with her husband. 

Administration circles in Washington 
regard Dulles as an able, unprejudiced 
man, disposed to put national above 
partisan interests. These circles believe 
that if Dewey, assuming he gets the Re- 
publican nomination, follows the Dulles 
ideas, foreign policy will be free from 
came mud-slinging next summer and 
fall. 

Now that his star is in the Dewey con- 
stellation, his future can be said to be 
linked with that of the 42-year-old gov- 
ernor. When he speaks of Dewey, his 
face glows. The attachment appears to be 
mutual. 


Simplified Taxes 


An estimated 50,000,000 Americans 
had been praying for it. The 531 mem- 
bers of Congress, deluged by mail, had 
been demanding it. The beleaguered 
House Ways and Means Committee, after 
weeks of labor, finally produced it: a bill 
offering relief at last from the painful 
complexities of filing income-tax returns. 

Of first importance was the provision 
for graduated withholding from pay en- 
velopes. This would cause automatic pay- 
check deductions equal to the exact tax 
liability of some 30,000,000 persons 
whose income is derived from salary or 
wages up to $5,000 a year. Starting next 
January, when the proposed law would 
become effective, these 30,000,000 would 
thenceforth have to file no returns what- 
soever—their taxes would be collected au- 
tomatically. 

For the remaining 20,000,000 taxpay- 
ers (those having non-pay-envelope in- 
come in excess of $100 yearly and those 
earning more than $5,000) relief would 
come in the form of a simplified tax blank 
—but they would still have to file quarter- 
ly as at present. 

Of second importance was the intro- 
duction of a new tax philosophy for de- 
termining family dependency. credit 


for dependents today is $350 for those 
under 18 years. The bill would increase 
this to a flat $500 and remove the age 
limit. The only test would be that of 
“chief support” and relation by blood, 
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marriage, or adoption—unless the depend- 
ent had an income in excess of $500, in 
which case dependency would cease. 
Thus, college-age children would — be 
classified as dependents if they met the 
test. 

In revamping the tax structure to make 
these changes possible (Victory tax is 
repealed, the normal and surtax rates are 
merged, and a new normal of 3 per cent 
is imposed), the bill favors the family 
unit as against single persons who will 
find themselves paying slightly more in 
taxes than at present. 


Killbillies 

It probably set some kind of a legisla- 
tive record: a six-day special session, 200 
laws repealed and no new ones enacted. 
But—no matter what the rest of the South 
might do, South Carolina was determined 
not to let the 8-to-1 decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, upholding the 
right of Negroes to vote in Democratic 
primaries (NEwsweEEK, April 10), inter- 
fere with white control in the Palmetto 
state. “White supremacy will be main- 
tained . . . let the chips fall where they 
may,” Gov. Olin D. Johnston had shouted 
to the 170 members of the General As- 
sembly when they met in extraordinary 
session in Columbia on April 14. 

Pressing though the problem appeared 
to be, a solution seemed comparatively 
easy: repeal of the 200 laws would take 
from the state code references to pri- 
maries and laws based upon primaries. 
No political’ party, however, would be 
prohibited from holding its own private 
primaries under its own private rules. 
That way, the governor was confident 
South Carolina would be free from Su- 
preme Court interference. 


Bills to Kill; To effect the repeal, 141 
bills were introduced, processed by the 
Senate and House judiciary committees, 
‘and passed. (Ironically, the chairmen of 
both committees, Sen. W. Brantley Har- 
vey and Rep. Calhoun Thomas, are 
from Beaufort County, where Negroes 
outnumber the whites 2 to 1.) By last 
Thursday night, the job was completed 
and the 170 members, having voted 
themselves $10 a day for the six-day ses- 
sion and traveling expenses as well were 
ready to fe home. The price was $10,200 
but South Carolina, where success in a 
Democratic primary is tantamount to 
victory in an election, breathed more 
freely, 

_The end, however, was not yet in 
sight. The Negro Citizens Committee, 
statewide in organization, had already 
raised $4,000 for possible court action 
and John H. McCray, pro-Roosevelt edi- 
tor and publisher of The Lighthouse 
and Informer, a Negro weekly with 7,000 
circulation, was temporary chairman of a 
new political party. It was called the 
South Carolina Colored Democratic Party 


and it would give the state a two-party 
System. - 


International 


Death of a Dog: Traffic on New 
York’s elaborate arterial-highway sys- 
tem is no longer what it used to be, 
but it took only one hit-and-run driver 
on the Belt parkway in Queens to pro- 
duce this stark, youthful tragedy. 
Spotty was romping with his master, 
some friends, and another dog when 
a car struck and killed him. Top: 
Richard Trenkler, the dog’s 11-year- 
old owner, weeps over his dead pet 
as (center) playmates divert traffic. 
Right: They help Richard remove the 
dog’s carcass after persuading the 
boy that his refusal to leave the scene 
could not bring back Spotty. Bill 
Stahl, a New York Mirror photogra- 
pher, got these pictures last week 
when he passed the scene of the acci- 
dent on his way home from work. 
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Bicfondasits in War Sedition Trial 
Enliven Opening by Circus Antics 


The tall, spare man with the prominent 
nose and the mop of graying brown hair 
stalked toward the bench in Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Washington and identified 
himself as Ellis O. Jones, one of the de- 
fendants. He was acting as his own at- 
torney, he said, and he had had neither 
time nor opportunity to prepare his case. 
As he faced Chief Justice Edward C. 
Eicher, he flourished his black-ribboned 
eyeglasses and his voice became bitter. 

“It’s like being thrown into a cage of 
laughing hyenas with your hands tied be- 
hind your back,” he complained. 

When he had finished, the hubbub in 
the courtroom broke out anew. But even 
before Jones, a convicted Los Angeles 
agitator, spoke his piece last Monday on 
the opening day of the war’s biggest sedi- 
tion trial, it was evident that the govern- 
ment had undertaken a difficult and dis- 
agreeable job when it brought into court 
in one swoop the 80 persons indicted in 
January. 

Outwardly, the 80 had no more in com- 
mon than any 80 persons picked at 
random from a crowded street. They 
ranged from young Joe McWilliams, the 
handsome, anti-Semitic New York rab- 
ble-rouser, and the swarthy Lawrence 
Dennis (author of “The Coming Ameri- 
can Fascism”) through a variety of agita- 
tors, native-born and ex-bundists, to the 
emaciated, white-haired James True of 
Washington, inventor of the True “Kike- 
killer,” a biudgeon, and the belligerent, 
showily dressed Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling 
of Chicago, author of “The Red Net- 
work.” Eight, including Jones, already 
are serving prison sentences for their 
subversive activities. 


Kinship in Hate: Under the surface a 
common bond united them: hatred and 
contempt of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, of Jews and Communists and any- 
one else who disagreed with them. That 
and the indictment which charged they 
conspired together and with officials of 
the German Reich and leaders of the Nazi 
party with the idea of undermining the 

yalty of members of the armed forces 
of the United States. 

From the moment the case was called, 
it was apparent the various defense coun- 
sels would use their delaying tactics to 
full strength. It was also obvious that they 
hoped to trick Judge Eicher into a serious 
error on which an appeal might be based. 

Repeatedly, the lawyers moved to ex- 
clude the entire jury panel on the grounds 
that newspaper publicity and the radio 
had prejudiced them, and that the jurors 
had been investigated by the FBI before 
being called. They tried to make an a 
ment under which all the defendants 
would not have to be in court at all times, 
but only when an individual's part in the 


case was before the court. (This, of 
course, would be in legal error.) 

They argued, bickered, wrangled with 
O. John Rogge, the prosecuting attorney 
(whose name they pronounced “rogue”), 
and among themselves. When one made 
a motion it was sometimes.repeated by 
the others in turn. They moved that the 


trial be postponed until after the war so - 


that depositions could be taken from Hit- 
ler, Goring, and Goebbels, or so that 
President Roosevelt and members of his 
Cabinet might be called without inter- 
fering with the war effort. They snarled 
and shouted angrily. 

Through it all, Judge Eicher main- 
tained his judicial calm. Only once did 
he slip, using the word “insurrection” in- 
stead of “insubordination.” Later he cor- 
rected himself. Rogge was less fortunate. 
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Lois de Lafayette Washburn: Shewasthere he said, “I'll need an undertaker. 
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In the presence of 80 of the 142 members 
of the jury panel, he inadvertently re. 
ferred to the fact that some of the de- 
fendants had been named in two earlier 
indictments. To remove any possibility of 
prejudice which could be cause for an 
appeal, Judge Eicher dismissed the 
eighty, and called for a new panel. 


Season Ticket: Conviction carries a 
maximum penalty of $10,000 fine and 
ten years’ imprisonment, but both sides 
believed it likely the trial would run three 
months or longer. Though space for spec- 
tators was strictly limited and even ac- 
credited reporters were finding it difficult 
to get seats, Washington knew it had a 
warm weather circus on its hands. Some 
highlights: 

@ Edward geen Smythe of New York, 
large, untidy, publisher of “Our Com- 
mon Cause’ and operator of an organiza- 
tion called the Protestant War Veterans’ 
Association, was missing when the trial 
opened. He was Hem the next day in 
Ausable Forks, N. Y., 40 miles from the 
Canadian border. Judge Eicher forfeited 
his $1,000 bond and held him in new 


bail of $10,000 which he failed to raise. 


@ Lois de Lafayette Washburn of Chi- 
cago and Tacoma, Wash., a_ blatant 
woman who calls herself TNT and or- 
ganizer of the National Liberty party, 
stole. the show the first day. Responding 
to her name, she yelled: “Lafayette, we 
are here—to defend what you gave us, 
our freedom from tyranny.” Later at the 
noon recess, she first slapped a photogra- 
pher and threw her pocketbook at an- 
other, then posed—alternately giving the 
Nazi salute and thumbing her nose at 
the courthouse. 

@ Attorney John W. Jackson wanted to 
know how much each juror had read, and 
asked that the free speech amendment to 
the Constitution be read to each juror. 
@ Attorney Ira Chase Koehne wanted the 
court stenographer removed because a 
member of the stenographer’s firm was a 
Jew. Judge Eicher ordered his remarks 
stricken. 

@ Prescott Freeze Dennett, who with 
another defendant, George Sylvester 
Viereck, organized various committees, 
insisted on being addressed as “Private.” 
A member of the Army, he came to court 
in civilian clothes on War Department 
orders. 

@ Henry H. Klein, counsel for Eugene 
N. Sanctuary of New York, shouted that 
his client was 74 years old and would 
die in prison if convicted. He demanded 
ten peremptory challenges for each de- 
fendant—a total of 300 for the defense. 
Judge Eicher turned down the motion. 
@ Marvin F. Bishoff stole some of this 
thunder by announcing his client, Elmer 
J. Garner of Wichita, Kan., editor of 
Publicity, was 80. 

@ The plaintive; self-counseled Jones 
went one better. As the uproar went on, 
he spoke querulously. “If this 
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I" EVER a whiskey rang the bell 
on every count, that whiskey is 
Four Roses! 


Its delicate aroma may be the 
frst thing that tells you that you 
have found an unusually excellent 
vhiskey. 


Then, as you sip Four Roses, and 
savor its rich deep flavor, its mel- 


Bell-ringer 


low smoothness, we think you'll ar- 
rive at the same conclusion so many 
others share: 


In a cocktail, highball, or straight, 
Four Roses is the one whiskey that 
simply can’t be matched. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
—90 proof. Frankfort Distillers Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


FOUR 
ROSES. 


A TRULY 
GREAT WHISKEY 


THERM 





sorcerer 


BIT rey rem ae 


Cupren play in the green, green mead- 
ows of the morning. . . . In their reveries, 
wolves prowl in the dark, deep forests of 
the night. . .. But never a dream-wolf that 
cannot be vanquished by a child. In that 
happy fantasy of childhood, captured vil- 


' Jains are led in triumphant processionals. 


Processionals leading to pleasant places of 
delight—castles and circuses and zoos. 


Make-believe is childhood’s blessing. But 
for the adult, escape from reality is harder 
to come by. That is why music is a heaven- 
sent boon, offering release from anxiety 
and a lift to happier living. 

Men who look to music for moments of 
joy and fulfilment, look to the Capehart. 


CAPEHART - PANAMUSE 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 


na N.W.AYER&SON 


For the Capehart Phonograph-Radio is a 
supreme interpreter of the world’s finest 
compositions. 

Today the Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corporation is developing and pro- 
ducing highly scientific electronic instru- 
ments for war; but new Capeharts will be 
available after Victory is won. 

In the meantime, your Capehart dealer 
invites you to come to his showrooms. You 
will enjoy—as will your children—the 
recordings of Prokofieff’s “Peter and the 
Wolf,” conducted by Stokowski and 
the All-American Orchestra (Columbia 
M-477), or by Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (Victor 


The processional scene from Prokofief’s ‘Peter and 
the Wolf,” an interpretation painted by Eduard Buk 
Ulreich, distinguished American artist. The canvas 
depicts Peter in the vanguard of The Hunters, The 
Wolf, Grandfather and The Cat, while The Bird flies 
chirping overhead —all done in the delightful color 
and gay pomp of childhood. ... Painted for the 
Capehart Collection. Portfolios of reproductions of 
paintings in the Capehart Collection may be secured 
at nominal cost from your dealer, or direct from the 
Capehart Division at Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 





M-566), or by Smallens and the Decca 

Symphony Orchestra (Decca A-139). 
Capehart Division, Farnsworth Televi- 

sion & Radio Corporation, Ft.Wayne 1, Ind. 


INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 


The Capehart Early Georgian c i 
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* - FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Hull’s Editor-in-Chief 


In the State Department they call him 
“the brain that walks like a man.” But 
Secretary Hull’s special assistant, Leo 
Pasvolsky, walks little. From early morn- 
ing until late at night, he sits alone at his 
desk emi up questions on postwar 
problems and finding the answers. 

Executive director of the department’s 
Committee on Postwar Problems, Pasvol- 
sky dislikes personal publicity and has 
been ional in avoiding it. The Post- 
war Committee consists of the Secretary, 
the Under-Secretary, assistant secretaries, 
and division directors. Functioning as a 
clearinghouse, the committee farms out 
for special study the questions that must 
be settled at the war's conclusion. Mat- 
ters pertaining to economics, transport, 
politics, commodities, geography, ethnics, 
and boundaries are submitted to special- 
ists in these fields. Thus, virtually every 
expert and diplomat of the department is 

ed upon to apply himself to postwar 
problems. Also enlisted are numerous lay 
authorities in various sections of the 
country. The detached specialists com- 
prise an advisory council that is drawn 
together occasionally for a unified con- 
ference. } 

Under Pasvolsky’s direction the ma- 
terial contributed by the many groups 
and individuals is edited, coordinated, 
and put in final shape for President 
Roosevelt and Hull as a formal basis of 
American policy on postwar international 
questions. 

Ever since Hull began to formulate 
theories on world economic cooperation, 
Pasvolsky has been their ardent cham- 
pion. Today he belongs to the Secre- 
tary’s inner circle and shares Hull’s con- 
fidences, along with the department’s 
old-timers—Jimmy Dunn, Green Hack- 
worth, Michael McDermott. 


What’s a Spade? When Hull is to 
make a spoesh he summons his assist- 
ants, discloses his views, and asks their 
advice. The Secretary’s own memoran- 
dums are written with all the flare and 
color of his native Tennessee hill-coun- 
try language. Pasvolsky, as editor-in- 
chief, couches the Secretary’s thoughts in 
fine diplomatic phraseology. A spade be- 
comes an “agricultural implement,” and 
the Secretary's picturesque vernacular is 
transposed into Englis 
family publications. 

The 50-year-old Pasvolsky likes to re- 
call that he used to be a newspaperman 
himself. Born in Pavlograd, a small agri- 
cultural town in the Black Sea area of 
Russia, he and his parents came to this 
Country in 1905. His father, a teacher of 
Russian literature, saw to it his son got 
a good education. After being graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York, Pasvolsky studied two years at Co- 


acceptable to. 
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Pasvolsky’s province: Postwar puzzlers 


lumbia University. From his college days 
until he entered the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in 1934, he held various editorial jobs— 
editing a Russian monthly in New York, 
covering the Versailles Conference for 
The Brooklyn Eagle and the Washington 
Disarmament meeting for The Baltimore 
Sun, free-lancing and serving as a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the Brookings 
Institution. He wrote a number of books, 
including “Economic Russia” and “Bul- 
garia’s Economic Position.” 

Pasvolsky was appointed to the State 
Department staff in 1985 and became 
the Secretary’s special assistant the next 
year. Since that time very few diplomatic 
matters have arisen in which he has not 
had a finger. He is an unobtrusive figure, 
but the force of his decisions is felt, and 
the extent of his influence understood in 
a embassies and legations. 

en not busy with world affairs or 
the Secretary’s speeches, Pasvolsky either 
plays billiards with his cronies in the Cos- 
mos Club, or eats in his R Street home 
with his Irish-American wife, the former 
Christine McCormick of Pittsburgh, 


. whom he married in 1926. 


Discussions on Eire’s neutrality are 
taboo at the Pasvolsky table, but his Rus- 
sian origin does not prevent Pasvolsky 
from indulging in a gastronomic weak- 
ness—Polish cuisine. A dish of “zrazy with 
kasha” (thin slices of beef with grits and 
gravy) puts him in a mellow mood. Only 
5 feet 5 inches tall, he weighs 200 
pounds, but is trying hard to reduce. 





COOL-RAY SUN GLASSES 
KEEP YOUR EYES IN THE 








SUMMER OR WINTER SUNLIGHT 


may be hard on your eyes, for some sun 
glasses—regardless of how “dark they are” 
—admit annoying and harmful rays. 
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BUT COOL-RAY SUN GLASSES — made 


by American Optical*—provide the eyes with 
a “Safety Zone?’ For these A.O. glasses have 
lenses made from specially compounded 
glass that absorbs ultra-violet (sunburn) and 
infra-red (heat) rays and excessive light. 
The “Safety Zone” of Cool-Ray Sun Glasses 
keeps your eyes cool and comfortable. 
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A.0. COOL-RAY SUN GLASSES 


do something else. They admit plenty of 
“seeing” rays—light that lets you see more 
comfortably and without annoyance. A. O. 
Cool-Ray Sun Glasses are being supplied to 
our armed forces—so the civilian supply is 
limited. They’re $1.95 up. 
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SUN GLASSES 
Provide “The Safety Zone” 
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*World’s largest makers of ophthalmic products 
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Nazis Win the Opening Round 
in Allied Battle for Satellites 


Finns Reject Peace Offer, 
Balkan States Stick to Hitler, 
and Trade War Is a Draw 


For months the Allies have waged 
a pre-invasion diplomatic battle to break 
the grip of the Germans on their puppet 
states and get these countries out of the 
war. By last week it became clear that 
Hitler had won at least the opening 
rounds. 

The Nazis’ outstanding success in this 
rough and tumble diplomacy came in 
Finland. On April 23 Vice Foreign Com- 
missar Andrei Y. Vyshinky announced 
in Moscow that the Finnish Government 
had rejected Soviet armistice proposals. 
In stinging terms Vyshinky put on Hel- 
sinki the Game for terminating the nego- 
tiations. 

The Russians filled in the final details 
of the revised armistice terms they had 

resented to a Finnish delegation headed 
by former Premier Juho K. Paasikivi, 
which had gone to Moscow. The Finns 
had been told to expel or intern all Ger- 
man troops in Finland by May 1, reestab- 
lish the 1940 frontiers by the same date, 
demobilize the Finnish Army in May and 


June, free all Russian prisoners, pay repa- 
rations of $600,000,000, and cede the 
Arctic region of Petsamo. In return the 
Soviet waived its claims to the fortress of 
Hang, at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland. 

Helsinki rejected the terms as com- 
promising Finland’s independence. But 
there was more to it than that. For a va- 
riety of reasons, the politicians in control 
of the Finnish Government thought they 
could get better terms later. Furthermore, 
they were afraid of the Finnish Army’s 
reaction while President Risto Ryti was 
paneer convinced of Hitler’s infalli- 

ility. 


Up-Country Gentleman: There was 
only one man who really possessed the 
power to force Finland out of the war. 
That was Field Marshal Carl Gustav von 
Mannerheim, the revered commander-in- 
chief. A message last week in which the 
marshal called for “hardness” and “unity” 
indicated he would not act. Still, Man- 
nerheim has not committed himself defi- 
nitely. Newsweex’s Stockholm corre- 
spondent sent this estimate of his present 
position: 

“Mannerheim’s headquarters are a mil- 
itary secret but they are generally be- 





International 


Hitler pondered while Premier Antonescu of Rumania waited and wondered 
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lieved to be ‘up country’ somewhere 
above Viipuri and close to the front, 
There he lives like a gentleman. Untrou- 
bled by diet or other fads, the marshal 
smokes, drinks, and eats what he wants, 
but always in moderation. He keeps regu- 
lar hours, is punctual, and a stickler for 
discipline. 

“His health, however, has not been 
good lately. Recurrent attacks of pneu- 
monia, one recently, send him to bed at 
intervals. Cured by sulfonamide, he gets 
up to stay on his feet until another 
relapse. 

“An old Czarist officer who fought 
with the Russians in the last war, Man- 
nerheim likes the Russians as people and 
has never made a derogatory statement 
about them. But because he is uncom- 
promisingly conservative, he hates Com- 
munism. He dislikes the Germans with 
equal vigor and has shown his animosity 
clearly by a cool attitude to Finnish offi- 
cers who trained in Germany and who 
are never invited to his receptions.” 

In two other puppet states, the Nazis 
appeared to be duplicating their success 
in Finland. In Rumania, Premier Ion 
Antonescu probably wanted to cut his 
ties with Hitler but the inexorable fact 
was that the Germans were in occupation 
of his country. Furthermore, the Ru- 
manians had miscalculated Allied reac- 
tions. Their peace envoy, Prince Barbu 
Stirbey, had gone to Cairo with the idea 
that he could negotiate with the British 
and Americans without consulting the 
Russians. He was speedily disillusioned, 
and the Soviet terms which were pre- 
sented to Bucharest were not as “gen- 
erous” as reported in. news dispatches. 
They included reestablishment of the 
1940 frontiers, temporary Soviet occu- 
pation of Constantsa and control of the 
Danube Delta, and Rumanian internment 
of Nazi forces in the country. 

In Bulgaria, the Russian envoy left 
Sofia for Moscow and then returned 
without apparently changing the situa- 
tion. Reports that he had brought back 
an ultimatum seemed to be ill-founded. 


Draw: In the struggle to force neu- 
trals to stop trading with the Reich, the 
Allies and the Germans came out about 
even. The Turks on April 20 gratuitous! 
announced that they would cut 
chrome shipments to Germany, thus re- 
ducing the Nazi supply by 80 per cent. 
But Sweden coolly informed Washington 
that it would not comply with their re 
quest to halt sales of ball bearings to 
Germany. 


Report on Russia 

James Fleming, Moscow correspond- 
ent of Newsweek and CBS, sent the fol 
lowing dispatch on a press conference. 


The scene is a hotel in Murmansk 
W. Averell Harriman, American Amba’ 
sador to Russia, cutee am in time 
observe a rip-snorting ght in progress 











“ TOHNNY,” Big Ed Gormley used to 
J say, polishing away at the shining 
radiator — “Johnny, this baby’ll do 
everything but swim!” 

And Johnny, thinking of the power in 
that big engine and the strength of 


the sturdy frame, wouldn’t put even 
that past Big Ed’s husky GMC truck. 


“Gosh!” he’d dream, picturing him- 
self behind the wheel on a long, thrill- 
ing night run. “When I grow up ’'m 
gonna drive a truck like that!” 


When Johnny grew up, bugles were 
blowing. And one day he found him- 
self on a loaded transport, just off an 
enemy shore. 


“Hey, guys!” someone yelled. “Look 
what’s comin’ to take us off. Ducks!” 
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Lhe hail that took to water 


And up to the landing nets moved a 
stream of strange craft that were, in 
actual fact, trucks like Big Ed’s — now 
taught how to swim! ; 
For one of General Motors’ many 
war jobs has been the development of 
an amphibious vehicle from its stand- 
ard 21/,-ton 6-wheel-drive truck. The 
DUKW — “Duck” in GI language — 
is basically the same GMC truck as 
many now on the road, with front- 
wheel drive, hull, propeller, rudders 
and a few special controls added. 


The heart of the “Duck” thus comes 
from the peacetime ability of General 
Motors truck engineers to plan and 
build well. 


The “know-how” acquired 








in many years of working for more 
and better things for more people 
equipped them so well that, within 38 
days from the time they were asked 
to, they could and did produce a 
“truck that took to water.” 


Urged on in peacetime by the tradi- 
tional American practice of a just re- 
ward for good and useful work, they 
were prepared to help their country 
when war struck. 


The same urge to accomplish great 
results, that has already brought 
America so far, will carry our coun- 
try still further, in the coming days of 
Peace, along the road of more and 
better things for more people. 


General Motors — 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon 


GLINERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 
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0, NO! Kreml is never sticky or greasy, never gives 


a magician...but 








“PREST-O!” My barber says." We 
apply a little Kreml to this dry, 
wild hair of yours...” 


“AND CHANGE-O!” he con- 
cludes. “Use Kreml every day and 
your hair will look like this — 


keen as a whip, well-behaved as 
a lamb.” 


RIGHT-O! 


Thousands declare Kreml is right for better-groomed hair — right 
because it gives that neat and naturally keen look that 
men approve and women praise. 


hair that plastered-down look. 


0, NO! Kreml is never drying like daily use of too 
much water as a dressing. [Ladies, 
smooth a little Kreml on your hair and 
see the lovely sheen it imparts.] 








KREML Yat Jone 


DAPORTANT: Kreml brings al? these benefits — makes hair feel softer, 
more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff scales and relieves 
itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking and falling of 
hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive daily use of water as a dressing. 
Use Kreml daily as directed on the label — begin today! 
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between a gun-crew member and the en- 
gineer of an American ship calling at this 
Russian port. A little man between the 
two bruisers shouts, “Mr. Ambassador, 
youre supposed to be a diplomat. Can 
you help me break up this scrap? We just 
came in here to have a good time.” 

Harriman didn’t volunteer for the 
peacemaker’s role but Captain Frankel, 
U.S.N., who has served in Murmansk 
since the early days of the war, stepped 
into the breach and broke up the scrap. 
The Russian woman hotel manager who 
was looking on said: “It’s getting pretty 
dull around here. We don’t have so many 
fights as we used to.” 

Harriman, who has just concluded a 
week’s journey to Murmansk and Arch- 
angel observing the delivery of American 
supplies to the Soviet Union, on April 21 
gave American correspondents the story 
of his journey. Traveling in an American- 
built Douglas transport manned by a 
Russian crew and escorted by a fleet of 
Soviet fighter planes, the Ambassador got 
a first-hand picture of the immense ter- 
mini of Allied supplies to Russia. Here 
are some of his observations: 


|. @ “Murmansk has been subjected to in- 


tensive German bombing and most of the 
living quarters have been destroyed. The 
Russians now have air superiority and 
strong anti-aircraft defenses. 

@“Records show the speed of discharge 
of ship cargoes has constantly improved 
and has now reached a pace any port 
might be proud of—particularly consider- 
ing the handicaps under which Russian 
dockhands are working. 

@ “The cargo, carefully distributed on 
docks and ports, is being rapidly cleared 
by railroad. 

@ “Civilian and military workmen, in- 
cluding many women, are busy 24 hours 
a day unloading ships with energy and 
spirit. Even young boys are busy assist- 
ing in lighter tasks.” 


Admiring Allies: After talking to ship- 
master and seamen, Harriman told how 
they expressed admiration for the British 
escorts that had successfully protected 
them against submarines. On their part, 
the British sea veterans commented favor- 
ably on the speed with which their ships 
were discharged; those who had been at 
Murmansk previously observed that many 
improvements had taken place at the 
port. And Admiral Golovko, Commander 
of the Northern Red Fleet, told Harz- 
man that American naval craft, available 
through Lend-Lease, were most effective 
in the fights against German submarines. 

Among the other duties of these Ameri- 
can craft under the Soviet egis is inter- 
ruption of shipments of Finnish nickel 
by tife Germans from Petsamo. Also, said 
Harriman, American planes are playing 
an important part pa waters In 
the region of Murmansk. iet fliers 
praise Bostons and Airacobras especially. 

Harriman observed that the Americans 
had received the friendliest welcome 2 
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“Is your overseas letter flying 
or plowing? 
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if you want it to go fast—send your overseas letter 
V-Mail, the new and faster overseas mail service pro- 
vided by Uncle Sam. V-Mail is speedier because it 

* doesn’t have to wait for ships or convoys—it goes by 
plane. It flies—so swiftly that it reaches a service post 
office in Europe, Africa, or the Pacific in days instead 
of weeks. 


Why V-Mail can fly— Automatic photographic ma- 
chines make a tiny copy of your letter—a copy so small 
that 1,700 letters could be put in one cigarette packet. 
Overseas your letter is automatically enlarged to read- 
able size; then it is sealed and delivered privately like 
ordinary mail. Your original letter and the film are 


then destroyed. 








And V-Mail is safe—V-Mail is not only faster, it is 


infinitely safer than boat mail—less likely to be inter- 


cepted by enemy action. As a matter of fact, over 
350,000,000 V-Mail letters have been carried overseas 
without the loss of one single letter—a perfect record 
of getting the mail through. 










Here’s what to do 


1 Get V-Mail paper at any stationery 
counter. You msxst use this paper because 
of its special size and shape. 


2 Follow the simple directions printed 
on the back of the paper. Be sure to print 
full name, rank, serial number, military 
uait and A.P.O. number. 





3 Mail your letter at any post office or 
letter box. Postage 3 cents. The same kind 
of stamp you use on a letter to a neighbor- 
ing town will send your letter overseas by 
speeding plane. 


Help lick this big job!—Ordinary mail now takes 
enormous cargo space in hundreds of ships needed for 
food and ammunition. Food and munitions can’t be 
reduced to flying weight—but letters can. And must, 
officials fear, if the growing mountain of mail is to be 
kept moving. So send every overseas letter V-Mail— 
save time, save ships. 








r —"The inaugu rat ion 


- SEND IT V----MAIL 


It’s fast ...it’s safe...it’s private 


s Aine of a series of advertisements sponsored by Haan VWulkeo b. Sons Ipc. Peoria, Ill., distillers of Imperial Blended Whiskey 
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Acme Radiophoto 


Eighteen: On April 21st Princess Elizabeth celebrated her 18th birthday with- 
out the usual dance and the usual fanfare. However, she did receive a horse 
from her parents, a diamond brooch from Queen Mother Mary and (above) 
the King’s Colors from the colonel of the First Battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards, the regiment of which she is colonel-in-chief. For a full-length portrait 


of Elizabeth, see Newsweek, April 17. 





Northern Russia, inasmuch as people 
there have daily visual evidence of our 
substantial aid to the U.S.S.R. 


Badoglio’s Junta - 

Last week, for the first time in 22 
years, a coalition Cabinet was formed in 
Italy. And for the first time in Italian his- 
tory Communists were given representa- 
tion in the government. 

The political pot had boiled furiously 
following the. resignation of Premier Pie- 
tro Badoglio in order that he might form 
a new government including members of 
the six-party junta of the National Lib- 
eration Committee (Nrwsweek, April 
24). 

Badoglio not only wished to keep the 
Premiership but also to retain at least five 
of his former “nonpolitical” collaborators 
in key ministries. The junta balked at sit- 
ting in on a Cabinet so obviously in- 
tended to continue the interim regime 
set up after the downfall of Mussolini. 


Action In: After a few days of tense 
haggling, a bargain was struck between 
the two groups, and on April 21 Badoglio 
formed a new Cabinet with himself in the 
posts of Premier and Foreign Minister 


and the six Leftist parties represented. 
Up to the last, it seemed that the Action 
party would refuse participation, but 
finally it gave in. 

By and large, the compromise was a 
triumph for Badoglio, for he managed to 
relegate the most vocal and active junta 
leaders into comparatively imnocuous 
posts. Five of them, Count Carlo Sforza 
(Independent), Benedetto Croce. (Liber- 
al), Giulio Rodino (Christian Democrat), 
Pietro Mancini (Socialist), and Palmiro 
Togliatti (Communist) were made Min- 
isters without Portfolio. The only top- 
notch opposition leader to receive a port- 
folio was Prof. Adolfo Omedeo, rector 
of Naples University, who was named 
Minister of Education. He is a member 
of the Action party. Other portfolios went 
to second-line party leaders. 


Prince and Populist: Of the new min- 
isters, Sforza, Croce, Omedeo, and Tog- 
liatti have long been in the public eye. 
The others are comparatively unknown, 
with the exception of Giulio Rodino, who 
in pre-Fascist times was a leader of 
Don Luigi Sturzo’s Popular party (now 
revived under the name of Christian 
Democratic party) and held a post in 
one of the pre-Mussolini Cabinets. Tall, 


baldish, with a large jovial face, Rodino 
is a distinguished Neapolitan lawyer with 
eight children. 

The crisis also brought to the fore a 
new personality: Prince Filippo Carac- 
ciolo, head of one of Italy’s largest aristo- 
cratic clans. He is a Neapolitan who now 
serves as secretary of the junta and is 
largely responsible for the success of the 
negotiations. He has an American wife, 


Roman Wall 


The Allies and the Germans cooperated 
in a military job in Italy last week. The 
occasion was the flight from Sicily to 
Rome of a passenger plane carrying diplo- 
matic documents to the Vatican. Allied 
fighters guarded the craft bearing the 
Holy See’s white and yellow colors to the 
vicinity of Rome. They then flew off as 
German fighters took over the escort 
duties. 

But the Allies and the Germans were 
as far apart over the status of Rome it- 
self as Washington and Berlin. That came 
out on April 19 with the publication of 
a series of diplomatic exchanges. They 
included an appeal by Prime Minister 
Eamon De Valera of Eire to both bel- 
ligerents for steps to save Rome from war 
destruction and the replies he received 
from each. 


The Notes: In his note dated March 
15 to President Roosevelt, the Irish lead- 
er expressed deep distress “at the absence 
of any measures by the belligerent powers 
to insure” Rome’s safety and requested 
the President to “seek, through appro- 
priate intermediary channels, an agree- 
ment” to that end. 

Replying on April 3, Mr. Roosevelt 
reiterated American policy to avoid dam- 
age to religious shrines and_ historical 
monuments “to the extent humanly possi- 
ble in modern warfare” but added: “You 
are, of course, aware that the Germans 
occupying the Italian capital by force are 
using to the limit of its capacities the 
communication network and other facili- 
ties of Rome to further a purely German 


military operation.” He noted that De 


Valera had also sent an appeal to Ger- 
many and concluded: “The fate of Rome 
rests in that quarter.” 

Berlin’s reply to the Irishman harped 
on the old contention (never accepted by 
the Allies) that the Axis long ago had 
turned Rome into an open city and said 
that Germany in its “ardent desire to 
spare the cultural monuments of civiliza- 
tion” there, had already brought about . 
“complete demilitarization” of the capi- 
tal. That, claimed the Nazis, removed 
“the last pretext that the enemy comm 
could invoke for its barbarous destruc 
tion of residential quarters, churches, 
monuments, and hospitals.” 


Holy Fleet: The interchange left Rome 
—and the Pope—exactly where they were. 
But in one respect at least the Pontiff was 
reported to be taking independent action 
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This kind of war advertising 


DVERTISEMENTS like these 
helped persuade at least 20 
million Americans to plant Vic- 
tory Gardens last year and again 
this year. 


But that’s only part of the 
battle. 


Even last year, many people 
lost interest in their gardens be- 
fore the job was done. Still others 
failed to can or preserve the food 
they raised. 


This year, many people seem 
to feel that the war will soon be 
over. Because they believe this, 
they may think that food short- 
ages are about to ease up. 


They may tend to lose interest 
in their Victory Gardens... to 
forego working as hard at them 
as they might. Therefore, they 
must be persuaded that food is 


still critical ...is still our great- 
est single potential weapon of 
war...and that Victory Gardens 
are one of the arsenals from which 
this weapon comes. 


Advertisers are in a unique po- 
sition to do this job. For adver- 
tisers have learned how to appeal 
to people’s emotions and common 
sense in a way to induce action. 


In the next few months there 
will be urgent need of advertising 
that drives home to people the 
fact that this year’s Victory Gar- 
dens must produce a bumper crop 

..and that the need for home 
canning is greater than ever 


before. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
New York - Chicago « Detroit 
San Francisco -« Hellywood 
Montreal - Toronto 
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When an airplane engine goes 
dead, its propeller ‘“‘windmills.” 
§ This sets up a terrific vibration, which may 
* tear out engine mountings or even pull off 
a wing. 
y But in modern planes a mechanism in the 
) propeller hub reacts instantly. At the 
= touch of a button, the propeller blades are 
» “feathered” into the wind, like an oar in 
rowing. Wind pressure is cut. Windmilling 
= ceases. A twin-engined plane is thus able 
©, to maneuver for a safe landing on the power 
- of its remaining engine. 


= Gould Batteries are used for this im- 
* portant work in the same way that industry 
| has depended upon Gould for vital power 
under so many exacting conditions for over 
| 45 years. 


: Many motorists prefer Gould “engi- 
> neered” batteries to handle that extra load 
| in modern motor cars. Next time you need 
* a new car battery, better order a Gould, 
| made by a division of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of replacement batteries. 
Gould Storage Battery Corporation, Depew, 
New York. 





For longest life get 


y y Yy a Gould Kathanode, 
the original spun 

GOULD BATTERIES glass battery, first 
have earned their introduced by 


Service Stripes in Gould for American 
ind d auto- 
The Army v The Navy » The a a 


Air Corps s Railroad car 
lighting and air conditioning 
t Railroad signaling « Mine 
i} s Industrial 














ASS ‘ x 
THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 
Factories at: Atlanta @ Chicago @ Dallas @ Depew 


Leavenworth @ Los Angeles @ North Bergen @ Rock 
Island @ Sioux City @ Saint Poul © Zanesville 
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to safeguard the well-being of the Vati- 
can mm Rome. The German radio, quot- 
ing a Rome dispatch, said the Pope was 
completing negotiations for obtaining 21 
coastal vessels which would fly the Vati- 
can flag and bring food cargoes from 
Genoa to. the Tiber. 


Ties That Bind 
British Laborite Supports Empire 
in Demonstration of United Front 


Slumped in his front-row seat on the 
Government bench, his feet propped on 
the clerk’s chair, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill listened quietly, took notes of 
the speeches, and smiled with ebvious 
pleasure at the trend of the debate in 
the House of Commons on April 20: The 
M. P.’s were behaving well. They upheld 
the unity of the British Empire; they de- 
clared flatly that in peace as in war there 
would be no loosening of the ties that 
bind it together. For the forthcoming 
conference of the empire’s prime minis- 
ters, it was an auspicious prelude. 


Back to Where? Curiously enough, 
the most ardent waver of the Union Jack 
was Emanuel Shinwell, bitter leftist critic 
of the government and advocate of closer 
relations with Russia. Now Shinwell radi- 
ated an imperial pride that was almost 
Kiplingesque. He expressed “hearty ac- 
cord” with Churchill’s 1942 statement 
that he did not propose to preside over 
the liquidation of the British Empire. 
Then he tendered a motion that the 
United Kingdom should do its utmost 
to preserve the empire wartime unity of 
purpose and sentiment. Finally, speakin 
“with the greatest respect of the Unit 
States,” Shinwell got down to the brass 
tacks of American-British Empire rela- 
tions (see Emest K. Lindley’s Washing- 
ton Tides, page 31): 

“We have no intention of throwing the 
British Commonwealth of Nations over- 
board to satisfy a section of the American 
press, or anyone else. We will never be- 
come hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the United States, nor become 
its vassals, and we are entitled to say so. 

“It has become a fashion in some quar- 
ters to sneer at the British Empire. I 
readily admit that mistakes have been 
made . . . But it does not lie in the mouths 
of other nations to indulge in derogatory 
terms about our administration until they 
have put their own house in order .. . 
We have within the empire a native prob- 
lem. The United States has its Negro 
problem.” 

Urging the trade and industrial de- 
velopment of the British Commonwealth, 
Shinwell finished by proposing the for- 
mation of an Empire Economic Council, 
counseled against separate trade agree- 
ments between either Britain or the do- 
minions and the United States, and 
proposed the investment of British sav- 
ings in the empire rather than in Latin 
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Associated Press 
Ironic Tory cheers greeted Shinwell 


America. Other M.P.’s supported the 
Shinwell stand, though less $ untly, and 
they all applauded the Laborite’s call for 
unity—the Conservatives with some irony. 
A day later, a satisfied Prime Minister 
wound up the debate, in far more mod- 
erate terms. Softly he stated that he had 
“never conceived that fraternal associa- 
tion with the United States would mili- . 
tate in any way against the unity of the 
British Commonwealth or the empire or 
breed ill feeling with our great Russian 
ally, with whom we are bound by a 
twenty years treaty.” In both the Atlantic 
Charter and the Anglo-American mutual- 
aid agreement of February 1942, he re- 
called, he had insisted on clauses or 
assurances which preserved respect for 
Britain’s existing empire obligations; as a 
result, Britain was “no more committed 
to the abolition of imperial preference 
[in tariffs] than. the American Govern- 
ment was committed to abolition of their 
protective tariffs.” Today, Churchill 
added, the empire was “never more unit- 
ed . . . I do not think that we need to 
choose this or that. With wisdom, pa- 
tience, vigor, and courage we may get 
the best of both.” 
@ While Britain reaffirmed her imperial 
rights, a voice from Algiers issued a re- 
minder that there was more than one 
empire, Gen. Charles de Gaulle declared 
that “France renounces none of her pos- 
sessions in the Far East . . . France is 
directly interested in the battle in the Far 
East because of Indo-China and her other 
possessions in the Pacific and because of 
her position as a great power with friend- 
ship and influences, notably with China. 


Strike Stopper 


The British Government, its patience 
as an arbitrator at an end, took a bold 
step last week toward snuffing out the 
persistent labor disputes that have intet- 
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There’s nothing backward about these psychological warriors. They operate 
The Davidson offers to business and _— where things are happening. Bumping along over shell torn roads . . . following 
industry the most modern and effi- closely each. front line advance . . . they’re ready to go into operation at a 
cient means of producing office forms, 
form letters, confidential reports, sta- 


moment’s notice. Each of these mobile units of the OWI is fully equipped with 
tionery, envelopes, advertising litera- 
ture, etc., at high speed and low cost. 


a Davidson Dual Duplicator, plenty of offset plates and supplies, type, type- 

, n writer, and reams of paper . . . everything that’s needed to prepare and produce 
ecchnst caitetereaiets face tees thousands of effective propaganda leaflets based on accurate, last minute news. 
plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber 


Shot from guns or dropped from planes, these leaflets spread the news of our 
ates, so you.may select the method 
best suited to the job. And only a 


steady advance . . . give hope to oppressed peoples . . . and cause thousands of 
‘ . a our enemies to lay down their arms in surrender. 
Davidson can give you all this in one 
machine. 
x * 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 
It tells the complete 
story of the Davidson 
..- shows how it can 
give you a new high DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1022-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
in quality at a new Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexi¢o 

low in cost. Write to- 

day...no obligation, 


The Office of War Information in collaboration with the Army is performing 
a vital service in this psychological warfare. And not only in these mobile units, 
but in OWI outposts all over the world, Davidson Dual Duplicators are used 


for speedy, efficient, dependable production of various types of propaganda 
literature even under the most trying conditions. 
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fered dangerously with preparations for 
invasion. A new emergency defense reg- 
ulation “No person de- 
clare, instigate, or incite any other person 
to take part in, or shall otherwise act in 
furtherance of, any strike among persons 
engaged in the performance of essential 
services or any lockout of persons so en- 
gaged.” 

For Minister of Labor Emest Bevin, 
the order was an admission of defeat. The 
government-sponsored system of arbitra- 
tion, under which British management 
and union leaders agreed to settle dis- 
putes peaceably’ in wartime, collapsed 
when the labor rank and file ignored it 
and went on strike. 

The new regulation backed up both the 
government and the unions. And it sin- 
gled out for prosecution not the lawful 
union leaders but a collection of scape- 
goats recently uncovered by Scotland 
Yard and yariously described as “sinister 
influences” and “Trotskyites.” Trade un- 
ionists were protected by a provision al- 
lowing them to agitate for strikes in pri- 
vate union meetings. But any Briton 
attempting to start a strike as a private 














erators and workers, stabilizing miners’ 
wages for the next four years, was signed 
oad hailed by leaders as a 
“happy to strikes in the coal pits. 
In London, however, a new labor head- 
ache sprang up when over 2,000 bus 
drivers and conductors walked out in pro- 
test against summer schedules. To get 
Londoners to work, the army was forced 
to run trucks on the empty bus routes. 


Poland: Dispute Over Enclaves 


Disrupts Wassilewska Family 


There was nothing to suggest that 
Mme. Wanda Wassilewska’s third mar- 
riage was cracking up. (If it were, the 
austere Soviet press wouldn’t care to re- 
port the matter anyway.) But politically, 
the fiery Polish lady and her husband, 
Alexander E. Korneichuk, Foreign Com- 
missar of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, 
were at odds last week. It was all Lord 
Curzon’s fault. 


When in December 1919, the famous 
Curzon Line between Russia and Poland 
was drawn, a number of Ukrainian com- 
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Family diplomacy: Wanda’s Poles opposed Alexander’s Ukrainians 


individual was now liable to five years’ 
imprisonment, a $2,000 fine, or both. 
With the approval of the Trades Union 
Congress and the British Employers’ 
Confederation, Regulation 1-AA was pro- 
mulgated through an Order in Council 
and laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. Unless annulled by a “prayer” 
(petition) of both Houses of Parliament 
within 21 days, the regulation was law. 
A group of nine Labor M.P.’s, headed by 
the acid-tongued Aneurin Bevan, pro- 
tested that Parliament had not been con- 


_ sulted and sought such a prayer, but with 


little hope of success. 

Meanwhile, for the first time this year, 
there were only a handful of strikes in 
Britain. An agreement between coal op- 


munities—in the Kholm region in particu- 
lar—were left isolated as enclaves west 
of the line in what was regarded as in- 
disputable Polish territory. Similarly, east 
of the line, there were numerous Polish 
settlements in regions principally inhabit- 
ed by Ukrainians i White Russians. 

Last January, after Moscow had made 
public its proposal to regard the Curzon 
Line as the future boundary between the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland, Western Ukrainian 
delegates to the Supreme Soviet peti- 
tioned Stalin for the inclusion within the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic of the Kholm 
region and other Ukrainian islands west 
of the Curzon Line. This demand was 
later endorsed by the head of the new 
Ukrainian Republic, Nikita S. Krush- 
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cheff, with. at least the tacit approval of 
Foreign Commissar Komeichuk. 

At this stage, the “Union of Polish 
Patriots.in the U.S.S.R.,” the president of 
which is Mme. Wassilewska, stepped 
into the picture. On April 1, it became 
known last week she had published an 
editorial in the union’s organ, the weekly 
Wolna Polska, firmly holding to the 
Curzon Line as the future eastern border 
of Poland. Rejecting Ukrainian demands 
for Kholm and other points west of the 
Curzon Line, Mme. Wassilewska con- 
tended that a strictly ethnographic di- 
vision in those hopelessly min border- 
lands was impossible and that the Curzon 
Line was the only possible realistic ap- 
proach to a solution. All that could be 
done about enclaves on either side of the 
line, she argued, was to make sure that 
they “will have to be justly treated by 
each land concerned.” 

Stalin was silent onthis unprecedented 
dispute between two Moscow-sponsored 
groups. But evidently the Soviet Govern- 
ment was not concerned—the recent re- 
form of the Soviet constitution made 
possible such airing of conflicting views 
between constituent republics of the 
U.S.S.R. and their neighbors. 


Der Fiihrer’s Féte 

Adolf Hitler spent the day quietly in 
the Berghof. No bombs fell to disturb 
the Fiihrer in his mountain nest. He made 
no public speech but an Austrian Nazi 
quoted him as saying: “You are I and I 
am you. I have not had a thought which 
did not come from your hearts. And if I 
shape words I know of no one that is not 
one with what you want. For I am you 
and you are 1.. .” This gibberish ver- 
sion of the Nazi incantation Deutschland 
ist der Fiihrer, der Fiihrer ist Deutsch- 
land” was the closest approach to a 
message from Hitler to mark his 55th 
birthday on April 20. 


Unheroic Eroica: In Berlin’s bomb- 
scarred State Opera House, the Fiihrer’s 
mouthpiece, Joseph Goebbels took 30 
minutes in a birthday-eve ceremony to 
say that the Fiihrer was a genius, but the 
world didn’t understand him. Comparing 
Hitler to Alexander the Great and Caesar, 
Dr. Goebbels apologized for the reverses 
of the past year by saying: “In wartime 
great men and women are subject to per- 
petual oscillations of fortune and glory.” 

The Opera House stage, barren of dec- 
oration save for an eagle-topped pedestal 
and the inscription: “Our are break- 
ing but not our hearts,” dwarfed Goeb- 
bels as he minimized the effect of Al- 
lied bombing of Germany. He predicted: 
“Ten years after the conclusion of peace 
it will . . . be hardly possible to discover 
in German towns any traces of destruc- 
tion wrought in them by the enemy 4! 
terror.” 

There were none of the usual cheers 
and Sieg Heils. At the end of his oration 
Goebbels received just four seconds 
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@ Lucky chick. He was hatched in a zinc- 
coated incubator. As he grows up, he’ll eat 
and drink from zinc-protected containers. 
He may even live in a galvanized (zinc-coated) 
poultry house. His life, like yours, is closely 
related to zinc. 

Why zinc? Simply because zinc cannot 
rust. It gives outstanding protection for iron 
and steel against atmospheric corrosion. Nor 
is this unique property the only reason for 
the wide uses of zinc, which finds many in- 
dustrial applications. 

For example, zinc is essential in the alloy- 
ing of brass for shells and cartridge cases; 
necessary for galvanizing the parts of much 
military equipment. And zinc is important in 
the making of munitions, paint materials, rub- 
ber goods, ceramics, textiles, printers’ inks, 

Eagle-Picher is one of the world’s foremost 





fabricators and distributors of mineral wool 
insulation and innumerable products of lead 
and zinc. With over 100 years of manu- 
facturing and mining experience to draw 
upon, we begin our second century with a 
sound financial structure, modernized plants, 


' intensified research, and diversified market: 


ing facilities. 
Eagie-Picher’s staff is working tirelessly 
for today’s needs — and tomorrow’s. 


Speed the Invasion— 
buy more War Bonds constantly! 


(my EAGLE-PICHER 


meee Lead - Zinc: Insulation 














48 ABROAD 


applause. On the other hand, the audi-: 


ence cheered wildly for a concerto grosso 
by Handel, who spent most of his life in 
England. The ceremony ended with the 
playing of Beethoven’s “Eroica” sym- 
phony, originally dedicated to Napoleon. 


Reichsmarshal Hermann Goring, “old- 


est ranking officer of the German armed 


forces,” issued an order of the day, tell- 
ing the soldiers their birthday gift to 
their leader “is our vow not to lay down 
arms until we have assured the Reich’s 
future” and appealing to the people’s 
loyalty during “a thousand dangers” and 
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“further efforts and sacrifices” which may 
lie ahead. 

But the cream of the birthday tributes 
came from Dr. Robert Ley, leader of the 
Labor Front, who said: “Our enemies 
may copy everything and anything from 
us, but they cannot copy Adolf Hitler.” 








Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


London: Britons have been reminded 
dramatically in recent weeks that their 
society is no longer free. The. mounting 
wartime regulations have pyramided to 
a pinnacle of absurdity. Within a few 
days recently, Britons read of a girl 
fined because she kept a slaughtered 
pig on a small real-estate holding in- 
stead of at her home (which was only a 
bedroom); of a man fined for giving a 
piece of pork to his daughter; of a 
woman fined for failing to show her 
clothes ration book to a policeman who 
happened to demand it. 

Against this spate of regulations and 
resulting petty offenses, The Daily Mail 
launched a full-blown campaign. The 
Mail ran editorials, covered the “crazy 
courts” to ferret out new absurd punish- 
ments for petty offenses, and ran special 
articles to show how many things had 
come to be classified as “crime.” 

Editorially, The Mail insisted that 
one of the most typical figures of the 
times was the “doughnut criminal,” a 
protype of all the victims of government 
red tape. As the case was presented in 
court: 

Isaac Simons, baker, of Roman Road, 
Bethnal Green, E., saved a half-pound 
of the sugar which the law permitted 
him to mix into his doughnuts before 
baking and sprinkled it on top of the 
doughnuts after baking. 

Mr. F. O. Langley, the magistrate, 
gravely asked Mr. Arthur W. Kemp, 
prosecuting for the Ministry of Food: 
“Is a doughnut a doughnut if it has not 
got sugar on top?” 

Mr. Kemp carefully; “It can 
be,” he said. Then he produced this 
shaft of knowledge: “As a matter of fact 
a doughnut is a cake—according to the 
order.” 

Mr. Langley: “Are doughnuts now 
absolutely devoid of sugar on top?” 

“Absolutely,” was Mr. Kemp’s reply. 
“It is permitted to have some sugar in- 
side doughnuts.” 

Mr. Langley: “Very dismal dough- 
nuts—that’s all I can say. I gather it is 
an offense to take the legitimate sugar 
out 4 the doughnut and sprinkle it on 
top | 

“That is so,” said Mr. Kemp. 

Baker Simons was thereupon fined 
£2 12s ($10.40). 


Cairo: When the Americans put on 
their first game of baseball at the swank 
Gezira Sporting Club, it was found 


closely akin to the English not-so-much 
played game of rounders. However, 
when the American football season 
started with brass bands, cheer leaders 
from the American nursing corps, plenty 
of mud, broken shins, and grazed limbs, 
it was a different story. Here was ex- 
citement, said three or four thousand 
United Nations soldiers and civilians. 
They now want to know why the season 
is so short. An RAF rugby team thought 
it looked easy and challenged the Amer- 
ican Cairo champions. The Britishers 
were sadly trounced and knocked around 
but threw plenty of bouquets at the 
Americans for their sportsmanship. 


Lisbon: The war has made the United 
States, instead of England, Portugal’s 
biggest customer for port wine, accord- 
ing to latest figures from the Wine As- 
sociation. In 1948, we imported 11,- 
000,000 liters of port out of a total sale 
of about 17,000,000 liters of the wine. 
England, in 1943 imported only 500,- 
000 liters. However, that this is a matter 
of shipping and not of a change in the 
British liking for port is indicated by 
the fact that Portugal’s prewar produc- 
tion was between 32,000,000 and 41,- 
000,000 liters annually, of which Eng- 
land took about 25,000,000 liters. It 
might also be an indication that the 
Americans are so short of liquid refresh- 
ment that they will try anything rather 
than be completely dry. Portuguese 
wine merchants are not hopeful that 
Americans will continue to drink port in 


quantities equal to last year when the- 


war ends. 

United States imports of port from 
Portugal were 355,000 liters in 1988, 
438,000 in 1939, 693,000 in 1940, 
2,000,000 in 1941, dropped to 179,000 
in 1942 (when most of our shipping 
was being used for more important pur- 
poses), and rose again to 11,000,000 
liters in 1948. 


Chungking: Reports reaching Chung- 
king from Hankow indicate that the 
pinch of war there is becoming increas- 
ingly acute. It is being felt in rapidly 
mounting prices, shortages or complete 
disappearance of consumer goods, and a 
growing expectation of Allied air raids 
which keeps the city’s unhappy inhabi- 
tants on a constant, 24-hour alert. 

Many of Hankow’s difficulties spring 
from the critical shortage of Japanese 
shipping, which has been almost driven 
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from the coastal waters of the China 
Sea.and from inland waters by the re- { 
lentless drubbing administered by Gen- 
eral Chennault’s Fourteenth Air Force. 
As a result, Hankow is said to receive 
almost no imports from downriver. 
Shops of the city, except for the res- 
taurants and cabarets catering to the 
Japanese, the brothels and the opium 
dens, have nothing to sell. - 

Stimulated by the shortage of goods 
and the uncertain value of the puppet 
regime currency, in which confidence is 
sagging with each new Allied success, 
prices have been mounting by leaps and 
bounds. Like many another Japanese 
occupied area, Hankow has seen the 
Japanese military yen slowly disappear- 
ing from the market, while the puppet 
government’s “Central Reserve Bank 
Notes” have dropped to one-half their 
fixed value in relation to the legal Chi- 
nese tender. 

The physical face of Hankow has un- 
dergone a considerable change as a re- 
sult of the Allied bombings during 
recent months. Strict blackouts are en- 
forced nightly, according to the reports, 
and the city is said to bear many scars 
as a result of heavy damage already in- 
flicted. Arrivals reaching Free China 
from the occupied areas say that the 
Chinese residents look. forward to the 
Allied raids without fear or resentment. 
They are said to have been much im- 
pressed by the accuracy of the Amer- 
ican bombings which have pounded 
Japanese military targets with a mini- 
mum of damage to other areas. 

These sources offer one possible ex- 
planation for the success of the Allied 
raids. The Japanese, they say, have 
failed to win any Chinese support in 
the outlying countryside and _ therefore 
are deprived of advance observation 
posts or any effective warning system. 

Wuchang is said to be even more 
hard hit by war than Hankow itself. 
Few civilians live there, and its indus- 
tries are idle. It has been stripped of all 
scrap metal and anything else useful to 
the Japanese military, who now are 
completely in control. The Hankow- 
Wuchang ferry still is operating, but 
residence certificates are said to be re- 
quired before a ticket may be pur 
chased. Many of Wuchang’s buildings 
have been torn down, partly for fuel, 
but also because of Japanese fears 
guerrillas who have operated in 
city’s outskirts. 
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“Man, that’s fine tobacco” 


oe ...tha’s LUCKY STRIKE 
tobacco! 


yes, Lucky STRIKE 
means fine tobacco 


stem. 


Coorngic 1044, The Amasions Todecee Company 
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A New Home 
for an Old Quest 


i has always been a Goodyear 
working principle that noth- 
ing is good enough which can 
be made better. 


And it has been Goodyear 
experience that the source of 
betterment is less often the 
materials used than what is done 
with them. 


On this premise Goodyear since 


its earliest days has pursued 
research to advance the useful- 
ness and value of its industrial 
rubber products. 


It was this unresting quest for 
improvement which fathered 
the first cord-bodied transmis- 
sion belt, the first vulcanized 
belt-splice, the first mile-long 
conveyor belt, the first asbestos 


cord steam hose, the first high-- 


capacity dredging sleeves plus 
a host of other Goodyear 
advances. 


During this past year Good- 
year dedicated a new home 
for its scientific resources 
—what is believed to be 
in personnel, facilities 
and equipment the finest 
laboratory for its pur- 


ucts, but the lessons learned 
will inevitably insure greater 
service to industry when ap. 
plied to the products of peace, 


From the developments spurred 
by war, such possibilities are 
foreseeable as steel-cable trans- 
mission belts, plastic glass, 
feather-light insulating mate- 
rials, hundred-mile conveyor 
belt systems, plastic water pipes 
that won’t burst when frozen, 
metal-wood laminations for 
plane and car bodies, mildew. 
proof tents and awnings, syn- 
thetic latex cushioning, crash- , 
proof fuel tanks, and many like 
wonders on which we now are 
at work. 


Firm in its purpose to stand 
forth always as “science head- 
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“The Goodyear Research Laboratory is dedi- 
cated to unlocking the vast storehouse of na- 
ture, to the enlargement of life thereby, and so 
to the service of man. We have come far in this 
world, far enough to know there are great other 
worlds of knowledge yet to explore. We have 


only begun to learn; the best is yet to come.” 
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...4 leader for 40 years | 


More important today than any time in 
the history of motoring is the quality of 
lubricants you use in your car. 

That’s why it should interest you to 
know that there are 40 years of refining 
experience — 40 years’ effort to make only 
the finest motor oil — behind every drop 
of Insulated Havoline you buy. 

In *44. as in ’04, it’s the best “care” you 
can give your car. Insulated Havoline 


makes possible a cleaner engine, more 
power and “go”, more mileage per gallon 
of precious “gas”, easier starting, added 
battery life, longer periods between engine 
overhauls — longer car life. 

Change today to Insulated Havoline 
Motor Oil at your Texaco Dealer’s. 





TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. 
See your local newspaper for time and station. 


Gute weltcont de TEXACO DEALERS 
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pact pooled the war-making resources of 
° CANADIAN WEEK °- the two countries, even reducing tariffs ° 
to a mere bookkeeping operation. 
— — — Under the agreement, the neighbors 
ad ; find exchanged materials freely to each other’s 
Eviction Day rent in advance. If all efforts to best advantage. Wartime 


Big-city want-ad columns in Canada 
featured such house-wanted ads as these: 
“Must I put my wife, child in cold stor- 
age? or will someone rent us an unfur- 
nished flat, house or apartment?” . . . “Ab- 
stainers; have stopped smoking, but still 
breathing; child school age, but will chain 
and gag him if requested” . . . “Is there 
a human heart in this great metropolis?” 

This was prelude to eviction. May 1, 
in peacetime the national moving day, 
would be a wartime housing Doomsday. 
In Montreal, some 7,500 persons (1,250 
families) faced expulsion from their 
homes. In Toronto, the total of unfor- 
tunate families was more than 1,200. 
Other cities, similarly jam-packed by 
war workers or servicemen’s families, ex- 
pected to have varying numbers of home- 
less people to care for after May 1. The 
frantic want ads had not helped. 


Freezing: Behind the May Day crisis 
was a long struggle by Canadian land- 
lords to break through the rigid rent con- 
trols imposed by the Wartime 


homes failed, they were prepared to 
join the evicted armies which Toronto 
and other cities expected to put up in 
schools, firehalls, police stations, and even 
tents in the park. 

Two weeks before the general dead- 
line, the wife and six children of a sol- 
dier were evicted from their home at 
Kingston, Ont. Temporary shelter was 
found for the family, but not until the 
mother had given the press a letter from 
her husband, fighting in Italy. 

The letter said: “I begin to wonder 
what we are fighting for, going through 
mud, rain, snow, hell, and destruction, 
yet knowing that our families may be out 
in the streets somewhere.” 


Dollar Flood 


The Hyde Park agreement, signed by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King in April 1941, was a 
shot in the arm to American and Cana- 
dian war production, then in its early 
stages and struggling for expansion. The 





Prices and Trade Board, a 
federal agency. In 1940 rents 
were frozen, effectively hold- 
ing a tight housing situation 
in hand until last year, when 
, sale prices skyrocketed with 
expanding buying power. In - 
an effort to prevent dummy- 
sale rackets from developing, 
owners were forced to give 
six months notice to tenants 
before selling from under 
them. The period of notice 
was up May 1; houses would 
be delivered to new owners 
and tenants would be forced 
out. 

Until last week, municipal 
officials in Montreal, Toron- 
to, and other cities hoped the 
impending mass _ evictions 
would bring from the gov- 
ernment a last-minute lease- 
freezing order. But to ‘pleas 
for such an order, Prices 
Board Chairman Donald Gor- 
don answered: “I do not 
think that it would be equit- 
able or reasonable that people 
who have made prudent pro- 
vision for owning their own 
homes should be arbitrarily 
deprived of all their rights. 
No further freezing restric- 
tions are under contem- 
plation.” 

With scant hopes of suc- 
cess, the more money-pros- 
perous were posting $50 and 
$100 “rewards” for homes 
__ and offering to pay a year’s 





Bonded Fronts: Posters used in Canada’s sixth 
Victory Bond drive which started last week 
emphasize two military objectives for the 
Canadian forces—Berlin and Tokyo. Objective 
for the bond drive is $1,200,000,000. 


reciprocity 
meant Canada had no need to manufac- 
ture airplane engines, for instance, be- 
cause these were obtainable from below 
the border. And the United States was 
able to buy certain munitions, ships, and 
metals from Canada. 

The agreement had particular value 
to Canada: It specified that Canada’s 
supply of American dollars would be 
kept above a stated minimum so that 
a cash-basis reciprocity would work. It 
worked so well that by last week the 
supply of United States dollars was em- 
barrassingly high. 

In the House of:Commons at Ottawa, 
Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley said, without 
explaining how, that Canada’s balances 
of American dollars would be reduced. 
This part of the Hyde Rark agreement 
had simply run out—but “the principle of 
close collaboration in war production” 
would continue. 


Still Blue 


Since the first of the year, Jim Cole- 
man, 32-year-old sports columnist of The 
Toronto Globe and Mail, had been plug- 
ging for Sunday sports, demanding an 
end to elastic blue laws that permit ten- 
nis and golf at private clubs, but ban 
organized team contests and other forms 
of entertainment, including movies. 

The energetic and sometimes whim- 
sical Coleman campaign, stressing the 
contention that Sunday sports would 
help combat juvenile delinquency and 
provide needed Sunday entertainment 
for servicemen, spread beyond Toronto 
to dozens of Canadian sports pages. But 
last week a Gallup poll indicated that no 
decision was near: exactly 51 per cent 
of Canadians favored Sunday sports. In 
cities of more than 100,000 population, 
68 per cent were in favor. 


Canadian Trends 


More Air: Canadian members of Par- 
liament will jump at the chance, soon to 
be offered, to make recordings for use on 
their local radio stations. Since they are 
to avoid political controversy the mem- 
bers will discuss national affairs. é 

Labor: Labor leaders in Ottawa be- 
lieve the Ford Co. dispute at Windsor, 
Ont. (see page 58), touched off a general ' 
campaign by industry to cut into Cana- | 
dian labor’s recent legislative gains in 
several provinces. 


Western Money: British Columbia | 
capital is ready to buy up as much 
eastern-owned heavy industry as possible 
on the West Coast, as part of a plan for 
western operation of its own postwar 


industry. 
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i Argentina Cashes In 


| Argentine nationalists were convinced 
") last week that Buenos Aires was gaining 
ground in its diplomatic struggle with 
©) Washington. They were certain that, ex- 
i ‘asperating as the Allies found Argentina’s 
P| militaristic government, it need not fear 
| economic sanctions. 
) Ina resultant burst of enthusiasm the 
; Farrell regime expropriated the British- 
F} owned Primitiva Gas Co., which supplies 
Hi) all Buenos Aires. Then it declared grain 
} elevators and grain-handling equipment 
in the capital to be public utilities—a pre- 
i liminary to government operation or ex- 
i propriation. Agitation for government 
jj seizure of the British-owned railroads and 
) the American-owned telephone company 
4) was started in the nationalist press. 
| Compromise? When the United 
§) States suspended diplomatic intercourse 
" with Argentina on March 4, the Argen- 
f} tine nationalists stood firm. Petty espion- 
fj age and minor financial deals with Ger- 
% many went on. A faction in Washington 
® began urging that economic sanctions be 
i applied. But United States policymakers 
m had to add up the cost: 
*| An embargo on Argentine food ship- 
i ments to Britain would increase the bur- 
) den on United States railroads and ports 
mand reduce the stocks from which re- 
& placements must be drawn. Sanctions 
m would deepen the diplomatic cleavage 
7 and perhaps push into Argentina’s orbit 
} the small neighbors whose economy was 
§ geared to hers. A hemisphere in frag- 
ments would heavily encumber United 
® States diplomacy in war and _ postwar 
problems. 

As the world’s first or second military 
My power, whose prestige among immediate 





neighbors rested on _ self-restraint, the 
United States could profitably endure 
some shin-kicking from the Argentines. 
Finally, the war's recession from the 
waters of this hemisphere had taken 
most of the sting from Axis agents on 
this side. 

So when the Argentine press gave 

jubilant emphasis last week to two Wash- 
ington reports—(1) that the Allies were 
in the market for more Argentine corn 
and (2) that the combined food and 
shipping boards had declared Argentine 
meats and cereals necessary to military 
operations now being planned—Buenos 
Aires knew the score. Sanctions were 
out. 
@ Washington heard that Col. Juan 
Perén, War Minister, might soon take a 
cautious step toward the United Nations 
side. The Allies seemed not unwilling to 
welcome him. 


Cuba’s Mr. A 


Thirteen years ago a young, studious 
lawyer, Carlos Saladrigas Zayas, started 
a secret society to wage underground war 
against the dictatorship of President Ger- 
ardo Machado of Cuba. He and nine co- 
leaders farmed the central cell of the 
society; each of these ten was the head 
of a second cell of ten, each of whom 
formed another cell of ten and so on. 

Saladrigas and the other top leaders 
were known by the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and the society itself grew and be- 
came famous as the ABC. It started riots 
and uprisings against the Machado garri- 
sons. By the summer of 1933 almost 
every businessman in Cuba had joined in 
a general strike and the dictator was over- 
thrown. The ABC had set Cuba on the 
road to popular government again. 
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Brazilian Booty: After three Nazi blockade runners were sunk in the South 
= Atlantic, fishermen’s nets began to bring up bales of rubber they had been 
| carrying to Germany from Asia. In a few months the fishermen found 1,300 
i bales, which they sold to the Rubber Bank for $30 each. 





As the “A” of the ABC, Saladrigas be. 
came Secretary of State and Justice in 
the first Cabinet to take over after the 
fall of Machado. Since then he has been 
in almost every government. He was 
Prime Minister under Fulgencio Batista 
until August 1942, when he stepped out 
in a friendly reshuffling. 

This week, as woes of the Coali- 
cién Socialista Democratica, Saladrigas 
starts a campaign for the Presidency with 
a speech at Pinar del Rio. The campaign 
of his opponent, former President Ramon 
Grau San Martin, ‘already is under way. 


El Senor “A”: The coalition backing 
Saladrigas is made up of the five parties 
which support the Batista government: 
National Liberal, Democratic, ABC, Pop- 
ular Socialist (formerly.Communist) , and 
National Cuban. Batista himself is tak- 
ing no official part in the campaign pub- 
licly, but everybody knows he supports 
Saladrigas, who for many years was so 
close an associate that enemies called him 
Batista’s messenger boy. In his campaign 
Saladrigas is advocating better rural edu- 
cation and a continuation of Batista’s pol- 
icy of all-out cooperation with the United 
Nations. 


El Auténtico: The other candidate, 
Dr. Grau, is a tall, wealthy surgeon with 
chestnut eyes, gray hair, a fluent mastery 
of both Spanish and English, and as 
good a claim to support of the old revolu- 
tionaries as Saladrigas himself. As Presi- 
dent for a time in. 1933, Grau was the 
head of a radical student-army director- 
ate pledged to social and economic re- 
forms and “Cuba for the Cubans.” One 
of his decrees would have granted every 
indigent Cuban 33 acres of land, a plow, 
a cow, and a yoke of oxen. Another ex- 
propriated the Cuban Electric Co., a 
subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share. A 
third cut utility rates by 30 per cent. 

Subsequently Grau organized the Par- 
tido Revolucionario Cubano and lost to 
Batista in the 1940 Presidential elections. 
In the present campaign he has the back- 
ing of his own party (whose members 
call themselves the Auténticos) and the 
Republicans. 


The Trend: There is little to favor the 
outs. Cuba’s principal industry, sugar, is 
in a prosperous state. New businesses 
have been built up by wartime demands. 
Mineral production has risen and other in- 
dustries have expanded. Thecountry seems 
satisfied with its present government. 

Saladrigas has the support of the 
wealthy, who fear Grau’s economic ideas, 
and of a large proportion of labor through 
the Confederacién de Trabajadores and 
through Communist membership in the 
coalition. Advance predictions are that he 
will carry Pinar del Rio, Santa Clara, 
Matanzas, and Havana provinces, while 
Grau will carry Camagiiey and Oriente. 
Then, after the votes are counted, Salad- 
rigas will become in public what he once 
was in secret: Cuba’s Mr. A. 
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“Turning Points’ to Victory 





U.S. Army Air Forces photo 


FLYING PEPPER POT 


There’s no “soft underbelly” on American four-motored 
bombers. Their belly turrets spell double-barreled death 
for Nazi or Jap. The turret’s range is a complete circle. 
And, since its turning points are frictionless ball bearings, 
its response is instant and sensitive for “drawing a bead” 
on rapidly moving targets. j 

In a mechanized war, friction can be as destructive as 
enemy bullets. That is why ball bearings are at the “turning 
points” of practically every piece of fighting equipment. 





FAFN | R ii 


Millions of Fafnir Ball Bearings are engineered and 
built to perform efficiently at fighting temperatures which 
may vary up to 150° in a matter of seconds. They are also 
resisting sand, water and mud on fighting fronts all over 
the world. : 

Applying this service to the coming needs of peace, a 
broad prospect of-usefulness opens to the manufacturer 
and the user of Fafnir Ball Bearings. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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Compromise to End Money War 
Is Up for International Talks 


United States Assigned 
Largest Quota in World Fund 
Based on Trade and Gold 


The wars of money had begun long be- 
fore the wars of men. Logically, then, 
' this was a plan to demobilize money, 
drawn far in advance of any scheme to 
demobolize armies. 

It had taken a year of study by the 
technical money experts of the 31 Allied 
and Associated Nations. Finally they had 
agreed—in principle—on a plan to stabil- 
ize the currency of the world; to end the 
money wars when the man wats are 
over. Gold was to weigh heavily in its 
basis, but there would be rigid con- 
trols to steady the value of the money 
of those countries which will have little 
gold or none, and to give each of them 
access to international trade on a basis 
of sound currency and order, not barter 
and chaos. 

‘ The experts had had before them skill- 


fully drawn plans hewing to national in- 
terests. There was the proposal of the 
British Lord Keynes: He wanted an in- 
ternational currency called “Bancor,” 
which all the nations would have sup- 
ported, each according to its share of pre- 
war international trade. That would have 
made Britain the big frog. Harry D. 
White of the United States Treasury of- 
fered another world money: “Unitas,” he 
wanted to call it. This would have been 
‘supported by a fund to which the nations 
would have contributed on the basis of 
their gold holdings. And the United 
States held from 75 to 80 per cent of all 
the gold in the world. . 


The Compromise: Announced on 
April 21 by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, the agreement of experts 
was a compromise: It sets up an $8,000,- 
000,000 fund for stabilization to which 
each nation will contribute according to 
a formula which takes into consideration 
three things: the proportion of a coun- 
try’s trade to bat 5 trade, its gold hold- 
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ings, and its gold production. The United 
States will be the big contributor: it wil] 
put up about $2,750,000,000; Great 
Britain second biggest, subscribin 

$1,250,000,000; and Russia third, with 
$1,000,000,000. The large gold-holding 
nations will be required to put up 25 per 
cent of their quota in gold. The $1,800, 
000,000 now in the American Treasury’s 
currency-stabilization fund will be used, 
but Congress will have to appropriate the 
remainder of this nation’s share. 

Other important facets of the plan: 
@ Member nations can buy the currency 
of other member nations through the 
fund, to maintain the stability of their 
own currency while they are correcting 
maladjustments. 

@ Any member nation can buy foreign 
exchange through the fund with its own 
currency, so long as its purpose in buying 
is consistent with the purposes of the 
fund, and until the fund’s total holdings 
of that member’s currency reached 200 
per cent of the country's contributing 
quota. 

@ Whenever the fund’s holding of any 
one currency became scarce, it will recom- 
mend steps to correct the scarcity. Mean- 
while, after consultation with the fund, 
member countries can restrict dealings in 
scarce currency. 

@ The fund will be governed by a board 
and an executive committee with voting 


‘power closely related to national quotas. 


@ Par value of each member country’s 
currency will be expressed in gold by the 








Record-Breaker: Flying the 2,445 miles from Burbank, 
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Calif., to Washington, D. C., in 6 hours and 58 minutes, 
at an average speed of 327 miles an hour, this Lockheed 


record. It was the first of several to be delivered to the 
Army Air Forces. Powered by four Wright 2,200-horse- 





Constellation last week set a new transcontinental speed 


power engines, the craft is the biggest land plane in the 
world. It was conceived as a 58-passenger luxury airliner 
by Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., and Howard Hughes, noted plane designer. In Army 
service it will be known as the C-69 and can carry 100 
fully equipped soldiers. 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ANOTHER BUSINESS CALL 


HE’S here on business. Urgent business. Your 
business. 

But protecting his fellow citizens is not new 
to him. It’s been his life’s work. It was his job 


back home on Elm Street, just as it is now on 
a hostile beach. 


He is one of the thousands of insurance people 
now serving in the uniform of their country. 
Other thousands, unacceptable for military setv- 


ice, have taken jobs in the war plants that supply 
the men at the front—some of them taking on a 
tough night shift after their regular business day. 

Still others are putting their hearts and souls 
and leisure into important war activities of every 
kind . . . serving wherever and however their 
efforts will do the most good. 

In these unusual times, their business—as usual 
—is helping and protecting their fellow Ameri- 
cans. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents oud brokers. 








































@ Pleasure drives and bombing raids 
don’t mix. But there’s no taboo on 


smoking ...so “keen it up”...enjoy it 
to the full! 


Mar.soros’ richer flavor adds zest to 
smoking. Blended of superb tobaccos 
cheaper cigarettes cannot possibly af- 
ford! MARLBOROs are truly a luxury 
... but a luxury right for these times ! 
(Pxiain Enps—also Ivory Tips.) 
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fund and cannot be changed except by 
request of the country. After consulta. 
tion, a member country may be permitted 
‘ to change its parity by only 10 per cent, 
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Significance -—— 


The announcement of the plan did not 
mean that international monetary sta. 
bilization was an established fact, or that 
the plan would be definitely approved in 
its entirety. None of the fiscal technicians 
reaching the agreement was empowered 
to bind his own country. Congressional 
approval must be given in this nation 
and parliamentary or other forms of of- 
ficial approval for other nations before 
they can participate. 

That the plan was in for considerable 
skeptical and searching examination and 
a certain amount of kicking around by 


gen 


Rep. 


Gomes was indicated soon after Mor- 


au’s announcement. For example, 
Daniel A. Reed, New York Repub- 


lican, charged the scheme would “siphon 
off our gol for the rag currency of other 
nations.” But there was enough support 
to make prospects good for a formal in- 
ternational conference “this summer,” 
Morgenthau hoped. From that the gen- 
eral principles would be embodied in 
definite programs, perhaps in treaty form. 


* Yet in the last analysis, this nation’s par- 


ticipation was entirely up to Congress. 


Ration-Free Typewriters 


The government had bought all the 
typewriters it needed for the armed serv- 
ices; typewriter-manufacturers (until last 
fall 100 per cent engaged in making 
bombsights, plane parts, and guns) had 
been permitted during recent months to 
make machines in limited quantities. 
Hence after April 22, the Office of Price 
Administration decided last week, new 
and used typewriters in the hands of 
dealers would not be rationed. Now any 
individual or firm could buy typewriters 
without OPA: rationing certificates—pro- 
vided they were lucky enough to find 
dealers with machines to sell: The new 
order did not affect typewriters in the 
hands of manufacturers, however. These 
remained under control of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Labor Takes a Holiday 


War labor just across the Canadian 
border boldly flexed its sinewy muscles 
last week, and war employment reacted 
with unprecedented, exasperated vigor. 

Fourteen thousand workers stayed 
away from their jobs, virtually stopping 
production of gun carriers and trucks in 
the four plants operated by the Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., in the Wind- 
sor, Ont., area. Officials of the United 
Automobile Workers Local No. 200 
(CIO), which has had the present col- 
lective-bargaining agreement with Ford 
since Jan. 15, 1942, insisted that the 


a “work holiday.” Thus the union 


work stoppage was not a strike—merely 
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Mz. Brumbaugh scents the Rural Market 


Other sales managers have learned it too, Mr. B. The eternal feminine is 
not exclusively urban. Rural women are just as eager to be “glamorous in 
a nonce,” to adopt flattering ‘aids to charm and use those pine-scented 
bath salts that give one a fragrance like Evangeline’s. Every type of 
feminine advertising appears in FarM JOURNAL, for it is America’s largest, 
most influential rural magazine. And though limited now to something 
over 2,500,000 copies, Farm JouRNAL out-circulates all other general 
magazines in two counties out of three. 


Farm JourNAL is read by every member of the rural family. Articles and 
features for women are as numerous and practical as those for men, and | 
youngsters’ interests receive a full measure of attention. Farm equipment 
cannot be sold to city folks, but almost everything sold in cities is 
demanded in the rural market . . . and in even higger quantities. 
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Of the FIRST FOUR 
General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 
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GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pubiiitial J Or J RN A i : Washington Square, PAITLADELPHIA 
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INSUROK 
HAS EXCEPTIONAL TENSILE 
STRENGTH” 


@ Many a product designer has heaved 
|a sigh of relief upon learning that 
INSUROK is a combination of “beauty 
and the beast”—that it not only has an at- 
| tractive appearance but also has ample . 
tensile strength to meet the requirements 
_of scores of postwar products. 


| Because INSUROK is also light in 
weight, it is being used in dozens of war- 
}time products, today—will provide com- 
| petitive advantages for other types of 
products, tomorrow. 


INSUROK, Molded and Laminated, is 
made in a wide range of grades and types 
— with combinations of characteristics 
which make it the preferred material for 
innumerable electrical, chemical, mechan- 
tical and decorative applications. Richard- 
son Plasticians will be glad to work with 
you or your designer in determining the 
type of INSUROK best suited to your 
needs. Write for complete information. ; 


wROK Precision Plastics 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 











Unless users are going to baby’ your 
product, it may be advisable to give 
it the advantages of INSUROK’S 
high tensile strength. 
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refuge behind a technicality in the Cana- 
dian labor law which prohibits strikes 
in wartime in cases where a collective- 
bargaining agreement exists. 


Boiling Point: The trouble had been 
brewing for weeks. It came to a boil 
when Ford-Canada ruled that employes 
with grievances must first obtain their 
foreman’s permission to take troubles to 
shop stewards during working hours, and 
in turn the stewards must obtain- permis- 
sion from foremen when investigating or 
carrying issues to plant officials. 

The union protested the rule. The com- 
pany refused to relax it. On April 20 it 
fired a shop steward who did not follow 
the new p ure, Day-shift workers 
left their jobs, claiming they were taking 
a half holiday to discuss the matter. 


Showdown: Then, one hour later, the 
company suddenly notified the union that 
its contract (which was not & expire un- 
til the end of 1944) was summarily can- 
celed. The agreement had been broken, 
the company said, because of “a general 
strike.” 

Just as insistent, the union claimed its 
members were not striking. Roy England, 
president of Local 200, said that termina- 
tion of the contract “came as no surprise.” 
He charged that it was “a calculated move 
on the part of the company,” and that it 
had been under way for two weeks. 

Representatives of the Labor Depauart- 
ment hurried to Windsor in an attempt to 
settle the trouble; union pickets patrolled 
their beats around the four Ford plants. 
Everybody agreed that the mediators had 
two mighty i decisions to make: (1) 
whether the “holiday” actually was a 
strike, and (2) whether the company had 
a right to terminate its contract with the 
union. 


Significance-——~. 
After four years of traveling the middle 


of the road through strike after strike, ” 


the Canadian Government established a 
wartime labor relations policy last Feb- 
ruary. By virtue of an “order in council” 
—which corresponds to a Presidential 
executive decree in the United States— 
the Dominion set up these principal 
points in its policy: compulsory collective 
bargaining, compulsory arbitration in 
case of labor disputes, prohibition of 
strikes during arbitration proceedings, 
and fines for employers who are found 
guilty of causing lockouts. 

Leaders of both industry and labor had 
generally approved the policy in advance 
and it was received by Canadians with 
relief and hope that it would end a long 
period of government dilly-dallying with 
labor matters. 

But last week’s blowup put a different 
complexion on the whole thing. Countless 
technicalities were involved. Yet this 
much was clear: Both Ford and the 
UAW had their sleeves rolled up for a 
finish fight, and the highly touted ma- 
chinery established by the Canadian 
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yart- ‘‘We Dixie Cups are all alike,’”’ she added to the tall Marine, 
Ae “We're all for one—but not one for all. No other lips shall 
nts. ~ ever touch mine. 
had 
(1) “It’s a family tradition. You’ll find Dixie Cups in all the 
had armed services these days. But each of us true to just one. 
the Be careless about our kisses? Why that might spread colds or flu. 
“Millions of us have gone overseas. With the Navy— right in battle, serv- 
idle ing them coffee and warm soup; up at the front with the boys in khaki; 
7" even down in the subs and up in the Flying Fortresses. 
a “Of course, some of us must stay at home. We’re needed in the war 
tial plants to look after the people who build the tanks and guns and 
ot ships. Their health is important, too, and Uncle Sam expects us to 
ive help guard it. . 
in : 
of ‘““Yes, we’ve a big war job to do. That’s why you don’t meet us around 
soda fountains and restaurants as often as you used to. But when you 
boys get back, we’ll be back, too. 
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Hot Potatoes: Thirsty New Yorkers gave Gimbel Brothers’ department store 
its biggest liquor sales day in history after this “potato whisky” had been ad- 
vertised at $3.32 a fifth. It is a blend of 20 per cent straight whisky and 80 per 
cent neutral spirits distilled from culled Idaho potatoes and peelings. 





Government for settling labor disputes 
was to be thoroughly tested. ‘ 

For the time being, it did not appear 
that the strike would spread to the Ford 

lants on the United States side of the 

rder, although CIO Local 200 also 
has members in Detroit factories. Never- 
theless, its significance was truly inter- 
national, for it brought to the point of a 
localized showdown the dilemma encoun- 
tered at this stage of the war by Ameri- 
can, British, and Dominion governments: 
To date, the measures taken by either 
decree, order in council, or legislation 
have failed to keep war workers from 
walking out, legally or otherwise. 

Thus there was a close connection be- 
- tween the Ford-Canada impasse and the 
action of the British Government in sub- 
stituting a new and stringent emergency 
defense regulation for its system of ar- 
bitrating wartime strikes or lockouts (see 
page 53). And that was why the reper- 
cussions of Ford-Canada’s challenge to its 
strikers were so carefully awaited last 
week by labor, management, and govern- 
ment in the United States. 


ILO Fireworks 


High seas and hot words sent the In- 
ternational Labor Organization off to a 
slow start in its 26th conference last week 
at Philadelphia. Atlantic storms delayed 
the arrival of European delegates, so the 
meeting of the organization’s governing 
body was postponed twice. 

There was harmony the first day of the 


- 


conference, April 20. Délegates of the 40 
nations represented in the organization, 
which is a great-nephew of the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations, kept 
on safe grounds; they were against aggres- 
sion and for the Atlantic Charter. But 
fireworks spluttered the second day. 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano of Mex- 
ico, who is head of the Latin American 
Federation of Labor, demanded ataclosed 
meeting of worker delegates* that Argen- 
tine representatives be thrown out on the 


ground that their government was Fascist 


and that seating its delegates would in- 
vite coups d’état in other American coun- 
tries. e next morning the workers’ 
committee decided 14 to 3 to exclude the 
Argentine worker delegate from their 
group. The United States, British, and 
Australian labor representatives cast dis- 
senting votes. To those Allies, Argentina 
is not yet an unforgivable renegade (see 
Pan American Week, page 54). 
Still ahead of the delegates were sev- 
eral weeks of discussion on proposals to 
divorce the organization from the ghost 
of the League of Nations and recom- 


mendations on postwar social policy, the ' 


organization of employment in the transi- 
tion from war to peace, and social secur- 
ity. Walter Nash, Deputy Prime Minister‘ 
of New Zealand and conference presi- 
dent, urged the meeting to work out a 
rogram which would “maximize” pro- 
uction and free the world from want. 





*Each country is entitled to be represented by four 
delegates—one each from labor and management, two 
from government. 
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Battle of the Proxies 
Union Invades AT&T Annual Meeting 


in Drive for Voice in Management 








Charles H. Parsons is a $70-a-week 
switchman in a Bronx central office of the 
New York Telephone Co., a subsidiary 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. He is also president of the United 
Telephone Organizations, an independent 
labor union. Walter S. Gifford is the 
$210,350-a-year president of AT&T, the 
world’s largest private industrial enter- 
prise. 

At AT&T’s annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing last week, Parsons asked Gifford to 
wait on him—and the bow-tied executive 
smilingly complied. On its face, the inci. 
dent was trivial: The union leader inter- 
rupted his speech to request a glass of 
water from Gifford, who was presiding. 
But it symbolized the birth of an organ- 
ized drive. by stockholder-employes for 
a voice in the management of the $6,313,- 
000,000 Bell System. 

The labor group was armed with prox- 
ies representing only 13,082 shares when 
it asked for election of two employes 
(Parsons and ‘Mrs. Elizabeth Walsh, a 
clerk) to the board of directors and for 
passage of two resolutions: (1) seeking 
a study of AT&T’s pension plan and (2) 
halting sale of AT&T telegraph proper- 
ties to’ Western Union. 

In general the 450 stockholders 
crammed into the stuffy assembly room 
bristled with hostility toward the labor 

oup. Mostly elderly people, they typi- 

ied the small investors drawn to AT&T 

stock by its record of paying $9 dividend 
yearly since 1922. The company’s man- 
agement said little; it merely voted no 
with the 11,000,000-odd shares for 
which it held proxies. 

But the traditional calm of the annual 
meeting had been shattered and instead 
of a half-hour routine session, the discus- 
sions lasted five times that long. And 
even. though the union had been over- 
whelmed numerically, one objective had 
been won: The issue had been brought 
forcibly to the attention of 60,000 em- 
ploye-stockholders who own 4 per cent 
of the total shares. With this group as a 
nucleus and 283,000 other employes to 
scour the nation for proxies, the union 
thought the result might well be different 
another year. 


Significance-——~— 


The telephone union’s proposals were 
symptomatic of a desire by organized 
labor in general to obtain broadened 
power in the actual conduct of business. 
Labor-management committees popular- 
ized during the war are already regardet 
by many unions as inadequate, and simi- 
lar demands will undoubtedly come from 
labor groups in other large-scale indus- 
tries, particularly those which have m 
the past encouraged. their employes t0 
puisthaes stock. On the outcome will 





the Twok Fiovit 


He’s the man in the service shop. 

The man whose skill and training and 
equipment are keeping. America’s trucks 
rolling with the stuff of Victory. 

He works miracles on old trucks long 
overdue at the scrap heap... adds thou- 
sands of miles to their long life, thousands 

. upon thousands of ton-miles of essential 
ron aa war transportation. 
’ He’s the man behind the trucks—the man 
. in the shop. He works long hours—over, 
under, inside, and outside the trucks he 
knows must be kept on the road. 

For since America entered the war there 
have been very few new trucks, It’s been 
up to the man in the shop to keep the avail- 
able supply of trucks on the job. Because 
of him, vital transportation schedules have 
been maintained. Food and fighting gear 
get there by truck, on time! A mighty impor- 
tant job. And he’s doing it! 

The men of International Truck Service 

—the nation’s largest company-owned truck 

service organization—are busier and more 

alert than ever, now that they’re in war- 

‘time service. No matter what your make or 

model of truck, let the truck-trained men of 

International Service add that vital extra 

mileage to your trucks and keep them roll- 

ing on the road to Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


“NEW TRUCKS NOW—BUT DON'T WAIT! 
The government has authorized the manu- 
facture of a limited number of new trucks 
during 1944, for civilian use in essential 
occupations. A large share of these new 
trucks will be Internationals, For your new 
truck, see. your International Dealer or 
Branch right away, and get valuabie help in 
making out your application. Don’t delay! 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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pend whether many a business enterprise 
is to be subject to a new adventure in 
management. 


Civilian Autos 

More concerned about when new au- 
tomobiles will be made rather than what 
they will look like, the nation’s car own- 
ers were given small comfort last week. 
Seventeen top executives of the nine 
passenger-car manufacturing companies, * 
meeting in Washington with Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
Board, agreed that any hope of immedi- 
ate production of automobiles for civil- 
ians was just wishful watching up a dead- 
end street. The consensus was that as- 
sembly lines could not begin to move for 
civilians until either Germany or Japan 
is out of the war—and even then at only 
a small part of their capacity. 

With the green light thus shaded, the 
auto men and WPB officials turned to 
talk of preparations for the day of par- 
tial reconversion. 

That day should be the same for the 
entire industry, the auto men insisted 
virtually in one voice. No one firm should 
be permitted to return to civilian pro- 
duction even one day in advance of its 
competitors. The best way to solve this 
prokien, it was generally agreed, would 

e to prorate output among the nine 
manufacturers on the basis of their pre- 
Pearl Harbor production. 

Looking at another aspect of the re- 
conversion problem, C. E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp., said that 
at least 2,000,000 cars would have to be 
turned out by the industry in the first 





*Chrysler, Swag Ford, General Motors, Hudson, 
Nash, Studebaker, ackard, and Willys-Overland. 


EEE 


year if reconversion was to be economi- 
cally practical. This is slightly more than 
one-half the 1941 production of 3,744,- 
800 cars. 

Arguments for limited production at 
the end of either the eastern or the west- 
ern war were twofold. Of first importance, 
it would provide badly needed civilian 
automobiles. The second factor is that of 
employment. One manufacturer estimated 
that a 25 per cent cutback in munitions 
output would throw at least 120,000 
workers in the auto industry out of jobs, 
but that if even limited civilian produc- 
tion were permitted these people would 
be automatically absorbed. 

With these arguments laid down at the 
Washington conference, Nelson asked 
the auto makers to return to their plants, 
get the best figures available on their 
individual problems looking toward re- 
conversion for (1) limited production 
and (2) unlimited production, and re- 
port to him about 90 days hence. As the 
conferees left, they were reminded that 
war production comes first; that they 
should indulge in no peacetime planning 
to such an extent that it would cause 
them to “take your eye off the war pro- 
duction ball.” 

@ One hopeful sign turned up for motor- 
ists faced with indefinite use of their 
present cars: The automobile industry 
already has started reconversion for re- 
placement parts, George T: Christopher, 
president and general manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., revealed at a 
press conference in New York. War 
Production Board approval for the move 
was won because the backlog of spare 
parts’ to service cars already on the road 
is virtually exhausted. Assembly lines to 
produce replacement parts have been 
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set up and needed machine tools are 
being supplied to auto manufacturers, 
This partial reconversion is expected to 
hasten actual production of civilian cars 
when government permission is given, 








Celanese’s Investment 


The Celanese Corp. of America’s 
$1,000,000 a year radio program (Great 
Moments in Music, which is built around 
the blond lyric soprano Jean Tennyson, 
wife of the corporation’s president, Dr. 
Camille Dreyfus) has an average rating 
in radio musical-program surveys. Since 
March of 1943 a minority stockholder’ 
suit in New York Supreme Court has 
characterized it as “wasted moneys” 
spent to “further, foster, and subsidize 
the career, fortunes, and popularity” of 
the president’s wife, who is paid $500 
a week. The suit, filed by Seymour Bay. 
er, sought to recover the cost of the 1942 
and 1943 programs from the Celanese 
directors. ; 

Last week Justice Bernard L. Shientag 
threw the suit out of court. Evidence, he 
ruled, failed to show that any other so- 
prano could have done a better advertis- 
ing job for Celanese. And he noted sig- 
nificantly that the same management 
which hired Jean Tennyson had directed 
the corporation’s growth from assets of 
$44,500,000 in 1935 to more than $100, 
000,000 at present. 

Also dismissed was another suit 
brought by Bayer, questioning payment 
for services rendered to Celanese by Dr. 
Henry Dreyfus, brother of the corpora- 
tion’s president. As one of the world’s 
leading chemists, the court ruled, Dr. 
Dreyfus was well worth the $30,000 he 
received annually from the company. 
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For Outdoors: Produced for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, these tidy outhouses are on their way to various 
way-stations in the far west, where men are men and the 


plumbing is still outside. This is mass distribution never 
dreamed of by Chic Sale, author of “The Specialist, a0 
outhouse saga, and once a railroader himself. 
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Years ago motor and gen- 
erator brushes had copper 
strips or wire bristles to con- 
duct electricity from sta- 
tionary to rotating parts— 
that’s how they got their 
name. Carbon is now the 
material for all sizes of 
these brushes. 


THEY HELP BRING THE GIANTS nome 


NE OF the “little things” that are contributing 
Q greatly to the safety and welfare of our fighting 
men, is a special kind of carbon brush used in high- 
altitude planes. These brushes are essential to the gen- 
erators and motors that supply energy for the radios, 
firing apparatus, gun turrets, bomb bay doors, landing 
gear, and other equipment of the planes. A heavy bomber 
has more than 40 of these devices requiring brushes. 


Ordinary brushes disintegrate in a few minutes at 
altitudes where the air is “thin” and dry. A brush that 
would he dependable from take-off to ceiling and would 
have a life of 100 hours or more—had to be found. It 
came from the laboratories of NATIONAL CARBON 
Company, INc., a Unit of UCC. 


Carbon is useful in many other ways to Americans at 
war. Therapeutic lamps, which employ the carbon are, 
are helping to restore health to sick and wounded men. 
Activated carbon in gas masks, by absorbing toxic. va- 
pors, is ready to save lives. 


In the two-way radio telephone —the walkie-talkie 
and the handy-talkie—and in hearing aids for the deaf- 
ened, carbon has another role. Carbon is essential in the 
small, powerful batteries that are used in these devices. 

Vv 
Teachers, designers, and operators of electric motors, generators, 
and rotary converters are invited to send for “Modern Pyramids” 
FSA. This is a series of pamphlets containing practical suggestions 
on the performance, characteristics, operation, and application of 
electric motor brushes. There is no obligation, 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 

United States Vanadium Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [qa New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES = The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Can You Afford to Make 10% on Your Money? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


My. Ganson Purcell, the un- 
distinguished chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, made 
a speech at San Antonio, Texas, a few 
days ago in which he discussed the 
difficulties of getting capital with 
which to start new little businesses. 
The main troubles, as he sees the 
problem, are “absentee control” of 
our banks and the “evils of monop- 
oly.” Just what he meant by this is 
not clear from the news dispatches, 
but it makes no difference in any 
case. The real reason for the shortage 
of venture capital in this country is 
to be found in quite a different direc- 
tion. 

Suppose that ten men, each of 
whom has an income of $50,000 a 
year, get together and form a corpora- 
tion, each contributing $100,000, or a 
total of $1,000,000. And suppose that 
the company starts off as a success 
and ends the first year with having 
made _a profit of 10 per cent on the 
investment, or $100,000. And sup- 
pose, finally, that it happened to be a 
Concern which does not need to set 
aside any special reserves, and does 
not need to retain any of its earnings 
to be used for future expansion or for 
any other purpose. In other words, 
the entire $100,000, except for the 
payment of taxes, is paid out as divi- 
dends. 


Now obviously from an invest- 
ment point of view that would be 
quite a picture: 10 per cent on your 
investment and every penny, except 
taxes, available as dividends. Not one 
new company in a thousand approxi- 
mates that situation, and perhaps not 
one in ten thousand. So let us see how 
the investors really make out. 

The first point to note is that out 
of the $100,000 earnings the company 
must take its taxes. Just what these 
will amount to is open to question and 
will depend upon the circumstances. 
But at least they will be $40,000 at 
the minimum, because that is the 
basic Federal rate. In addition there 
will be local taxes and quite likely 
some excess-profits taxes. But for the 
moment let us forget these and just 
consider the absolute minimum, name- 
ly $40,000. After this is paid there 
is left obviously $60,000 to be dis- 
tributed as dividends to the ten 
sockhaliea, or $6,000 for each of 


em. 
So far, so good. Six per cent on your 





money, which is what this amounts 


— 


to, is nothing about which to com- 
plain. But that is only the start. 

Each of these ten men yet has to 
pay his income tax on the $6,000 
which he receives. And since by 
assumption each of them has a net 
taxable income of $50,000 aside from 
this dividend, the rate which applies 
to this additional $6,000 is 75 per 
cent. That is, out of the $6,000 divi- 
dend $4,500 has to be paid in taxes. 
This leaves to each of the ten a net 
of $1,500—$1,500 on a capital invest- 
ment of $100,000, and an extraordi- 
narily successful investment. That. is 
an interest rate of 1.50 per cent, or 
only half as much as the government 
pays on War Bonds. 


Clearly one cannot expect to get 
people to risk their money under such 
eaiiien. But, it will be said, this 
applies only to those who have in- 
comes of $50,000. And that of course 
is true. The net return with which 
one ends up if he makes an invest- 
ment depends upon his income. If he 
has a net taxable income of $100,000 
and makes an investment such as the 
above he ends up with only $720. 
Conversely, as one’s income is lower, 
the net he gets increases. Thus, if his 
income is $25,000 he ends up, under 
the above assumptions, with $2,190, 
or 2.19 per cent, against the 2.9 rate 
on War Bonds. 

What is the break-even salary point? 
How low must one’s income be in 
order for him to earn as much inter- 
est as the government pays on War 
Bonds? Roughly it is $14,000. If a 
person with that taxable income in- 
vests his money in a company which 
makes 10 per cent on its investment, 
pays nothing but the 40 per cent basic 
Federal tax, and declares all the re- 
mainder of its earnings as dividends, 
he will end up with the same rate of 
return as the government pays on War 
Bonds. If he thinks that because he is 
risking his money in a private venture, 
he should get 4 per cent, he cannot 
afford to make such an investment in 
private business if his taxable income 
is as much as $5,000 a year. 

Such is the mess into which we 
have legislated job-making invest- 
ments in this country. At the moment, 
because of the war, it would be unwise 
to make a change. But at the end of 
the war, if we are to have private 
investment, a change must be made, 
and made at the earliest possible mo- 


ment. 
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The pen is a Wearever 
Zenith, that sm-o-0-o-th 
writing beauty with ruby 
top. The man is that 
soldier or sailor pbs 
“=. The ship carries your let- 
=== ter to him, Put them to- 
gether and they spell PENMANSHIP— 
Wearever’s way of urging you to write him 
soon. If your dealer is out of Wearever 
Zenith pens, remember the armed forces 
have priority. DAviD KAHN, Inc. (Est. 1896) 


Wearever Zenith Pen and Pencil Set 75 
In attractive gift box. . . « « « $235 
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De Voto Sets Off Hot Literary Feud 
With Attack on Writers of 1920s 


Bernard DeVoto, critic, essayist, novel- 
ist, and historian, last week jumped from 
his editorial Easy Chair at Harper’s Maga- 
zine and, with choice selection of invec- 
tives, hurled a hard book at the aging 
heads of some of America’s best-known 
writers, among them the Nobel Prize 
winner Sinclair Lewis. Lewis’s loud 
screams of protest set off what may be- 
come one of the lustiest literary feuds of 
the decade. 

The book DeVoto sent hurtling was 
“The Literary Fallacy,” a collection of six 
controversial lectures he delivered, as in 
a vacuum, at Indiana University in 1942- 
48. It is a violent, Menckenesque cru- 
sade*® against those novelists and poets 
whom DeVoto dislikes most. Strangely 
enough, his heaviest bludgeonings are not 
aimed at Sinclair Lewis but at the mild, 
scholarly Van Wyck Brooks, whose shins 
DeVoto has been kicking without retalia- 
tion for many years. 

The main theme of DeVoto’s diatribe 
is an indictment of the leading American 
writers of the 1920s—Lewis, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, John Dos Passos, Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn, and the poet Robinson Jeffers 
among them. “Never in any country or 
age,” writes DeVoto, “had writers so mis- 
represented their culture, never had they 
been so unanimously wrong. Never had 
writers been so completely separated 
from the experiences that alone give life 
and validity to literature.” 





*Three weeks ago DeVoto embarked on another 
crusade when he deliberately caused his own arrest 
in Cambridge 4 buying a copy of Lillian Smith’s 
novel “Strange Fruit,” banned on unds of ob- 
scenity by police and the Boston Board of Retail 
Book Merchants. 


Lewis, whose great books—“Main 
Street,” “Babbitt,” “Arrowsmith,” “Dods- 
worth”—were all products of that erro- 
neous era, read “The Literary Fallacy” 
and noted that DeVoto said: 

“An uninstructed gentleness toward 
writers has been the mistake of readers in 
our time. Words like ‘fool’ and ‘liar’ might 
profitably come back to use.” 

They did. Rushing to his typewriter, 
Lewis dashed off a white-hot rejoinder for 
The Saturday Review of Literature, which 
DeVoto once edited without noticeable 
distinction: 

“Very well,” Lewis growled. “I de- 
nounce Mr. Bernard DeVoto as a fool 
and a tedious and egotistical fool, as a 
liar and a pompous and boresome liar.” 

The angry Lewis forthwith proceeded 
to tear DeVoto apart in a lengthy essay 
that was a curious mixture of rough-and- 
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bumptiousness, his conviction that he was 
a combination of Walter Winchell and 
Erasmus, grew hard to take.” 

Having got that off his chest, Lewis of 
the red hair and pickerel face set out to 
annihilate DeVoto’s annihilation of Van 
Wyck Brooks, who is perhaps America’s 
gentlest critic since Emerson and one of 
the best literary historians this country 
has ever known. If he proved nothing 
else, Lewis proved that he still has fire 
in his pen at the age of 59. 

DeVoto’s lectures as printed are violent 


but, in Lewis’s phrase, “stumble-footed.” 


They are a confused, egocentric, semi- 
erudite effort to show that the writers of. 
the 1920s (one of the most fertile periods 
in our history) spent their talents pictur- 
ing the United States as a “decadent 
pluto-democracy” peopled by “degener- 
ates.” He intimates that their falsifying 
of the American spirit egged Hitler and 
the master race into attempting to replace 
Babbittry with Fascism. 

All this DeVoto blames on Brooks, 
whom he dislikes because Brooks once 
had the effrontery to intimate that the 
great American frontier, on which DeVoto 
claims to be the outstanding expert since 
Daniel Boone, was not quite the lovely 
place that the Utah-born DeVoto claimed 
it was. 

According to DeVoto, all the writers 
read Brooks and were corrupted, except 
James Farrell. They read his “The Or- 
deal of Mark Twain”—a psycho-analytical 
study of Twain as a writer who never 
quite fulfilled his promise—and_ there- 
fore they could never tell the truth about 
America. They read his “America’s Com- 
ing-of-Age”—Brooks’s youthful but bril- 
liant first plea for American writers to 
discover America’s “usable past”—and 
were doomed. _ 

The result of reading Brooks was that, 
for a decade, writers like Lewis, Dos 
Passos, and Hemingway subverted the 





The red-haired Lewis took apart... 





- « « DeVoto’s “febrile” blast... 


ready criticism (with a good deal of 
sound sense) and some highly personal 
description that does credit to Lewis the 
novelist. 


Winchell-Erasmus: Those who know 
DeVoto chuckled to read: “My first en- 
counter with DeVoto was on a train to 
Philadelphia, years ago. He timidly in- 
troduced himself as a teacher who was 
trying to write for The Saturday Evening 
Post. I had never heard of him but I was 
interested in that froglike face, those bright 
eyes, that boyish and febrile longing to 
be noticed. I was reasonably polite to him 
and he was grateful. I saw him several 
times afterward, but his screaming, his 
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“t, .. afraid to wear bifocals all these years because I thought they’d 
make me look old. Thank goodness I finally took the advice of my eye 
consultant and got Univis 2-Way Lenses. It’s a pleasure to be able to 
see clearly, both zear and far, with the same pair of glasses—and without 
that awkward head-tilting habit.” 


Don’t cling to old fashioned ideas about bifocals at the expense of 
your vision. Ask your eye consultant about Univis 2-Way Lenses and 
their unique straight-top reading section which eliminates the objection- 
able features so often associated with bifocals. And remember ... care 

. will save your eyes. Have them examined regularly once a year. 
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American mind, which presumably stayed _ 
in that parlous state until last week, when 
“The Literary Fallacy” corrected every. 
thing. 


One-Man War: For many years now, 
DeVoto (who writes second-rate fiction 
under the pseudonym of John August) 
has hacked away at Brooks. His own 
“Mark Twain’s America” (19382) was 
more nearly a refutation of Brooks’s 
theory that Twain was a thwarted humor- 
ist than it was a biography or calm con- 
sideration of Twain as a writer. 

For the most part DeVoto’s one-man 
war against Brooks has gone unanswered 
by other critics. Brooks himself, immersed 
in writing his best-selling histories of 
American literature,* has ignored him. 
Last week’s two-fisted assault by Sinclair 
Lewis is the first real critical mauling the 
outspoken DeVoto has received. 

Those who know DeVoto say he will 
welcome the attack, for however wrong, 
pretentious, or truculent he may be as a 
critic, he likes a good fight—and he can 
write. Like Mencken’s in the 1920s, his 
words pack a wallop. Although he lives 
among the Brahmins in rarefied Cam- 
bridge, Mass., he still thinks of himself 
as a frontiersman, a sort of literary Jim 
Bridger in a deerskin jacket, hunting 
knife and rifle ever ready for instant use. 
(Tue Literary Fauxiacy. By Bernard 
DeVoto. 175 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50.) 


Other New Books 


A HauntTep House AND OTHER SHORT 
Stories: By Virginia Woolf. 148 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2. Of these eighteen 
short stories and fragments of short sto- 
ries, six are from “Monday or Tuesday,” 
published in 1921; seven are from maga- 
zines published between 1922 and 1941; 
the rest are new. They will appeal to con- 
noisseurs of Mrs. Woolf's precious prose. 
To anyone not a member of the Woolf 
cult, they will seem as fragile and unreal 


as a lady’s false fingernail. In all of them, . 


even the underworked fragments, is a 
preoccupation with the careful placing of 
what Joseph Conrad once called the “old, 
old words, worn thin by years of careless 
usage,” but the wispy substance of the 
stories makes one often wonder if the 
effort was ever quite worth the while. 


Tus LirrLe Pic Stayep Home. By 
Willies Snow Ethridge. 240 pages. Van- 
guard. $2.50. A Southern newspaper ex- 
ecutive’s wife presents a too cute picture 
of what a dreadful time we poor civilians 
do have on the home front. A lot of gripes 
lurk behind some pretty giggly humor. 
Obviously written for the bridge-table 
trade, this is no American “Mrs. Miniver. 


FippcerR IN THE Sxy. By Kathleen 
Hoagland. 294 pages. Harpers $2.50. In 


®“The Flowering of New England” (1936), “New 
d: Indian Summer.” A third volume, 4 
World of Washington Irving,” will be published 
fall-by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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writing of the decline of a land-owning 
Irish family Mrs. Hoagland gives an 
honest picture of some hard-drinking, 
horse-loving, music-minded folk of Celtic 
background and breeding. Hardly the 
“gay story” of the publisher’s blurb, this 
well-told tale of Ireland as it was after 
the last war is nevertheless enlivened by 
grim politics and dark family feuds. 


Weppinc Day. By Edwa Moser. 218 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 
This story of a mother and the wedding 
day of her young daughter gives a grace- 
ful picture of a likable family in its many 
crises, all of which somehow get ironed 
out by the true affection which fills the 
house of Washington Terrace. Simple 
and sweet, with some quite human 
characters rather neatly drawn. 


Tue Nicut Is Enbinc. By James 
Ronald. 477 pages. Lippincott. $2.75. 
An old-fashioned novel in which the good 
are spotless and the bad are very black 
revolves around the love of an almost 
impossibly noble woman for a young 
doctor, whose adventures in living in a 
small town afford the author many melo- 
dramatic scenes. Entertaining enough in 
a slick way. : 


Tue Razor’s Epce. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. 343 pages. Doubleday, Do- 
ran. $2.75. In his thirteenth novel, well 
bred and readable as its predecessors, 
Maugham himself appears as a charac- 
ter under his own name. The story deals 
with Americans in the international set, 
including the restless Larry Darnell, who 
finds an answer to the ugliness of death 
in Indian philosophy. “Sheppey,” a 
Maugham play that opened in New York 
last week, treats a similar mystic theme 
(see page 78). 


Mystery Week 


Jenny Kissep Me. By Ruth Fenni- 
song. Crime Club. $2. Jenny was really 
Gwenny—and quite a gal when one of her 
many men decided strangling was the 
best cure for women like her. Which one 
it was baffled the police, but a quiet little 
radio commentator neatly solved this 
most satisfactory puzzle. 


THe Parcument Key. By Stanley 
Hopkins Jr. Harcourt, Brace. $2. First the 
Great Dane died. Then someone cut the 
diploma into a key. Other events con- 
tinued to spoil the Long Island week end 


until Pete? Marrell finally saw through ~ 


a plot nicely told but grimly fr t with 
Social Signifieahos,” Sapa 


Murver a Mite Hicu. By Elizabeth 
Dean. Crime Club. $2. Emma Marsh de- 
serted Boston and the antique business 
for the opera festival at Golden City, 
“0lo., and soon found herself involved 
mM murder, espionage, and hidden treas- 
ure, enough even if the author 


ies a little too hard to be funny. 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@ On both the fighting front and industrial front, 
humerous rubber products from Republic are in daily ser- 
vice. In America’s oil fields, coal and ore mines, quarries and 
forests, hose and belting speed the flow of materials. Manu- 
facturing and processing industries, transportation, and con- 
struction engineering are dependent on many mechanical 
rubber products. Republic is proud of the contribution to 
the war program made by its mechanical rubber products. 
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SCIENCE 


Ichthyological Notes 
Migrant Mullet: In warm and brack- 


ish Southern waters and in salty coves, - 


fishermen were almost sure to find the 
silvery, wedge-shaped mullet. Floridians 
claimed that the fish with its delicate 
oily flavor was tastier than the fancy- 
priced pompano. Meat-rationed citizens 
of Alabama, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Texas also swore by the plentiful, 
low-priced mullet. 

About two years ago, government 
scientists in search of meat substitutes 
set out to find better ways to stock the 
thousands of farm fish ponds around the 


country. They decided to cash in on the 


nullet’s Southern popularity—even though 
it was a salt-water fish. In the fishery 
laboratory of the Department of the In- 
terior’s Fish and Wild Life Service at 
Beaufort, N.C., an experiment—the first 
of its kind—was started. Salt-water mul- 
let were transferred to fresh-water ponds. 

The first reports, just released, show 
an astonishingly high production—ap- 
proximately 3,000 pounds a pond acre in 
two years (normal production of a well- 
managed farm fish pond: about 400 
pounds). 

Fresh-water mullet is still in an experi- 
mental stage. Undecided is the question 
whether the fish can thrive in all fresh 
water, whether alkaline or acid. But the 


8t. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Younger Set: The St. Louis Zoo was in the picture news last week with its 
latest additions. Yukee and Pepper, eight-week old polar bear brother and sis- 
ter frolicked with Carmella, a younger cub; Alice, the chimpanzee, displayed 
her seven-week-old daughter, Margaret; Judy Gary, 5, posed with her stylish 


namesake, the zoo’s new baby llama. 
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future looks bright. Unlimited quanti. 
ties of young mullet are available. It is q 
hardy fish and can be transported with 
less danger of injury than some other 
species. And feeding is no problem. The 
mullet is a forage fish, eating micro. 
scopic vegetation which is easily supplied 
by fertilizing the water. At Beaufort this 
was done by keeping a few ducks in the 
pond. 


Shad Lack: While mullet thrived, the 
elegant though bony shad, springtime 
delicacy on thousands of American tables, 
staged a disappearing act in its most 
famous habitat, the Delaware River. In 
the past, the annual shad run has pro- 
duced some 15,000,000 pounds of the 
succulent food fish. This year the catch 
is only 100,000 to 150,000 pounds. 

Last week it was announced that the 

conservation departments of states of the 
Delaware Basin—New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware—had started 
a scientific study to determine the cause 
of the shad deficit. Questions under dis- 
cussion: location of the spawning 
grounds, pollution of the spawning 
grounds which might affect egg hatching 
and survival rate of young, and overfish- 
ing. 
While no official report has yet been 
made, sewage pollution in the lower 
river (Philadelphia~-Camden area), where 
the fish probably once spawned in great- 
est numbers, is already suspected as a 
major cause of the decline. 


Poor Man’s Ebony 


When little Rollo scrapes his skates 
across the brand-new floor, you may 
spare the rod—a little. Your best friend 
will not lose his place on your guest list 
when he uses your table top for an ash 
tray. If you must move from the humid 
East Coast to arid Arizona or to the even 
more humid tropics, you need not fear 
that the change of climate will warp your 
furniture into fantastic shapes. 

For last week Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, a 
duPont chemist, announced a new cheni- 
cal process that makes wood preternat- 
urally strong, flame resistant, and warp- 
proof. The du Pont research paralleled 
studies conducted by the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Their product, just now near the 
end of its experimental stage, promised 
to revolutionize the woodworking in- 
dustries. fe 


Hardener: Of more than 1,100 va- 
rieties of wood in the United States, only 
50 are used to any extent for commerci 
‘purposes. The others, such as soft maple, 
tupelo gum, yellow poplar, tidewater 
cypress, and a number of the pines, are 
too soft or too weak or too variable in 
different climates. Now, in the du Pont 
process for strengthening wood, poplar 
may be made harder than maple and 
hard maple harder than ebony. Cotton-— 
wood, which can wrap itself into a figure 








WARBIRD 


When an 80-ton battleship of the 
skies “sits down” hard on a concrete 
runway at 100 miles an hour, some- 
thing must cushion the impact. 


On the famous B-19 bomber, huge 
pneumatic-hydraulic aerols, like that 
above, help absorb landing shock— 
much as your knees helped soften the 
jolt of your boyhood back fence jumps. 


The two mainlegs and nose strut 
weigh less than 4,000 pounds, but 
they were machined down from 
53,000 pounds of rough forgings. 


And right there is an important rea- 
son for the use of Republic Electric 
Furnace Steel. saris 


Costly man- and machine-hours were 
expended in fabricating those struts 
to close tolerances. Had an imper- 
fection in the steel caused rejection 
at final inspection, all that labor and 
Material would have been wasted. 


But Republic Electric Furnace Steels 
insure against such losses—because 








they are as CLEAN and SOUND as 
the most expert furnace practice and 
long experience can make them. 


These fine steels are consistently UNI- 
FORM—free from practice-upsetting 
variables. With them you can derive 
the full benefits of mass production. 
And you can predetermine product 
qualities with exactness—because Re- 
public Electric Furnace Steels are 
“targeted” by the precise control of 


































electric furnace melting to faithfully 
hit narrow specification marks. 


The easy way to learn what these 
steels can do for YOU is to consult 
Republic metallurgists. They’re ready 
to talk to you—NOW. Republic Steel 
Corporation, General Offices—Cleve- 
land 1; Ohio. Alloy Steel Division— 
Massillon, Ohio. Export Department 
—Chrysler Building, New York 17, 
New York. 
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This man went out of business years ago. He tried to ignore 
Competition—the great Controller. It just can’t be done. 
Competition, encouraged by the American system of free en- 
terprise, is the spark plug which keeps industry improving 
its methods and products, It keeps prices in line and profits 
within reason. It provides more employment. 


Competition, fostered by free enterprise, is a good thing . . .- 
for industry and workers . . . for business and. customers 
. . . for everybody! 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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eight, may be treated so that it behaves 
better than mahogany. 

No adhesives are needed in applying 
veneers; the heat and pressure used in the 


‘ treatment fuse them to their bases. The 


process can be applied to bamboos and 


\ other cane and fiber materials. Even saw. 


dust, shavings, and other wood wastes may 
be molded into reliable wood products, 

The new process makes use of two 
chemicals, urea and_ dimethylolurea, 
which ‘are commerically available and 
cheap. (Now on allocation by the War 
Production Board, small amounts may 
be had for experimental purposes.) Both 
are white, water-soluble solids _pro- 
duced from ammonia, carbon dioxide, 
and methanol (methyl or wood alcohol). 
Together they form a compound called 
methylolurea. 

The equipment required is simple, of 
the same type now used in treating lum- 
ber with creosote or flameproofing ma- 
terial. The lumber is placed in a vacuum 
chamber where air is removed from it. 
Then the methylolurea is drawn into the 
chamber and the airless wood is sub- 
merged in the solution. The chemicals 
react with the components of wood to 
form hard, water-insoluble, unmeltable 
resins—uniform from surface to the heart 
of the timber. Heat, such as kiln drying, 
hastens the hardening. The cost is from 
8% to 4% cents a board foot. The result is 
no longer natural wood but a new ma- 
terial so high in compressible strength 
that the du Pont chemist calls it “trans- 
muted wood.” 


Virtues: “Transmuted wood” will not 
warp; the grain will not rise. It is flame- 
resistant; an oxyacetylene torch takes 
almost twice as long to go through it as 
through a steel plate of the same thick- 
ness. The finish is imparted to the wood 
during treatment, thus eliminating sand- 
ing and staining. Scratches may be re- 
moved by simply smoothing and rubbing. 

By using water-soluble dyes in the 
treating solution, the wood may be col- 
ored permanently. “Light-colored pine 


can take on the hues of cherry, the - 


glamor of rosewood, or the depth of 
mahogany,” Dr. Berliner reported, “or it 
may be colored in brilliant reds, greens, 
or purples.” 

The treatment can also be used to 
caseharden wood: the inner fibers are 
left in a more resilient, flexible state to 
\withstand impact stresses while a hard- 
ened, dent-resistant, high-strength shell 
is produced on the surface. Thus the 
process can be stretched to cover 
everything from structural timber for 
trestles, bridges, and towers to wood for 
smoking-pipe stems and musical instru- 
ments. 

“It reconstitutes wood to order,” con- 


cluded Dr. Berliner, “even to making tt 


strong enough to substitute for steel in 
certain machinery parts. It enables in- 
dustry to create in a few days w 
harder than ebony, which nature takes @ 
century to grow.” 
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Hitchcock played his last chukker 


SPORTS 


Ten-Goal Hitchcock 


A long time ago, in the early part of 
the long armistice between two world 
- wars, sports in America had its Golden 
Age. During the roaring ’20s, Babe Ruth 
slammed his homers, Jack Dempsey 
knocked out the big men, Big Bill Til- 
den scored his aces, Bobby Jones holed 
his winning putts, Man o’ War ran other 
horses into the ground, and Tommy 
Hitchcock swung a mallet from charging 
ponies. 

In Britain last week, one of the Big 
Six of the ’20s—and the one who had 
been active longest—met his death. Lt. 
Col. Thomas Hitchcock Jr.—the Tommy 
Hitchcock who, between participation in 
two wars, played the greatest polo of 
modern times—crashed in a P-51 Mus- 
tang fighter April 18 near Salisbury, Eng- 
land, while flying “in the course of duty.” 
He was 44, 


Sports During Peace: Tommy Hitch- 
cock was born to wealth, but he was also 
born an athlete. His grandfather was a 
lawyer and a great financial writer under 
the pseudonym of Matthew Marshall. 
“Father,” the polo star explained, “was.a 
country gentleman.” A steeplechaser and 
one of America’s first polo players, Thom- 
as Sr. played “back” on the American 
team which began international com 
tition with Great Britain in 1886. Hitch- 
cock’s mother loved horses, too. She was 
master of the hunt at Aiken, S. C., the 
Hitchcock summer home. And in 1934 
she died at 67 as the result of a fall from 
a horse while following the Aiken pack. 

Louise Eustis Hitchcock put her son, 
Tommy, on the back of a horse when he 
was 3 years old. At 10, he was holding 

own in the family’s mallet quartet. 
He played winning polo in the junior 


NEW CONTROL CENTER 
FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


... where things BEGIN TO HAPPEN 


It’s the microphone heart of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation . .. where ideas 
move into action. 

It provides the busy executive with a 
new method of control over his organiza- 
tion, a method so complete and so precise 
it doubles his ability to get things done. 

Into it go memos, notes, instructions... 
It records both ends of important phone 
calls, facilitating prompt action on speci- 
fications, schedules and technical data 
that would otherwise be difficult to take 
down and remember. Under proper con- 
ditions, it even records across-the-desk 
conversations. With decisions and trans- 
actions on record and in type, mistakes 
and misunderstandings are eliminated. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation gives 


you new dictating freedom. You lean 
back comfortably in your chair, and move 
your head and hands freely—the micro- 
phone* on your desk picks up your every 
word. While you dictate your secretary 
is free to protect you from interruptions 
and to devote more time to other impor- 
tant secretarial duties. 

Developed in pre-war years, Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation has since been 
tested and proved in daily use by the Gov- 
ernment and war industries. Today, it is 
available for essential uses. 

Write for your free copy of the 
new booklet telling about Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*A hand microphone is available for other than private office use. 


: a eLetinicd éteten, 


The: word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


national championships (with the Mead- 
ow Brook Team) and the senior cham- 











DON'T 
put it off 


UNTIL “TOMORROW” 


IF ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL 
WILL HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 





I; lack of working capital causing 
you to delay plant repairs and main- 
tenance, or put off reconversion 
steps that should be taken now? 


If so, C.I.T. can provide a quick, 
flexible way of putting your assets 
actively to work . . . on a basis that 
permits repayment out of. future 
earnings... and makes available ad- 
equate funds to carry out your plans. 


Sums ranging from thousands to 
millions are at the disposal of manu- 
facturers, dealers and merchants for 
business expansion and other current 
and post war needs. 


There’s no need to “put off until 
tomorrow” arrangements for the pur- 
chase of modern machinery and 
equipment or the development of 
sales and marketing plans. 


Without obligation, write or wire 
C.1.T. We'll gladly discuss ways and 
means of putting our dollars to work 
for you on long or short terms. 


‘Over $100,000,000 


immediately available 
to industry... 


Long Term financing to spread over 
many months the cost of purchasing ma- 
chinery and equipment, altering, repairing 
and reconverting plants. 


To Carry Inventories to buy ma- 
terials, supplies and other goods. 


To Finance instalment sales for man- 


ufacturers, dealers and merchants. 


Financing of accounts receivable with 
or without notification. 


To Retire existing mortgages or stock; 
pay off loans; meet taxes. 


To Provide Capital to extend hold- 
ings, buy out partners or acquire another 
business. 

Marine Financing to buy, equip, 
operate and maintain shipping. _ 


And for many other uses. 


, 2 '. FINANCING 
SERVICE available through__ 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 


ONE PARK AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y¥. 


and its affiliated companies 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, LTD., METROPOLITAN BLDG., TORONTO 
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pionships (with Great Neck) when he 
was only 16. 

After the last war, Hitchcock was com- 
pleting his studies (St. Paul’s, Harvard, 
and Oxford) in England when in 1921 
the United States team invaded the isle 
for the international challenge cup. The 
21-year-old student joined his country- 
men to beat Great Britain for the trophy. 
Thereafter his polo record against the 
British was perfect: he matched ponies 
with them in successfully defending that 
cup four times (last in 1939). He cap- 
tained the American team that beat Ar- 
gentina in 1928, the year he was mar- 
ried to Margaret Mellon Laughlin Jr. 
And for seventeen years he was rated 
a 10-goal player—tops—a record un- 
matched in polo history.” - 

Also a boxer, tennis, hockey,.and foot- 
ball player, Hitchcock always played his 
defense position on the offensive. He de- 
fined the game thus: “Polo was a Persian 
invention, a British sport, and an Amerti- 
can profession.” He was a_ fearless rider, 
noted for the long, powerful drives he 

enerated from his 5-foot-10, 190-pound 

ame. Devereux Milburn, polo’s great 





*A 10-goal rating for more than one year is quite 
a feat. From 1922 to 1939, Hitchcock’s polo span, 
only five other players tumed the trick: Devereux 

ilbumn, Louis E. Stoddard, J. Watson Webb, 
Stewart B. Iglehart, and Cecil Smith. 








7 Associated en 
Pool Marker: Ann Curtis, 18, was 
forced to set new American recor 


last week at Oakland, Calif., to win 


National AAU championships. The © 


San Francisco blonde free-styled 200 
meters in 2:28.83, 220 yards in 2:30.3, 
and 440 yards in 5;:12.7. 
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back, was once asked to recall Hitch- 
cock’s best game. He couldn’t. “I’ve never 
seen him play a bad game of polo.” 

In the 80s, the banker-athlete used to 
leave his brokerage office with Lehman 
Brothers (he was a partner) and fly a 
seaplane from the foot of Wall Street to 
his Westbury home on Long Island just 
so he could get in a few chukkers. 


Planes During War: If that were all, 
that would not the whole story of 
Tommy Hitchcock, “People call duck 
hunting sport,” he said years ago, “be- 
cause they get the thrill of shooting some- 
thing down. It’s not real sport unless the 
duck can shoot back at you—that’s what 

ing was during the war.” 

He left St. Paul’s Academy to join that 
war. His youth kept him from American 
planes, so he enlisted in the French Army 
and saw action as a pilot with the Lafa- 
yette Flying Corps. Before he was 18, 
Hitchcock had downed two German 
planes. He got his third German, but 
landed in enemy territory. 


After three months in a hospital for a - 


leg wound, he was entrained for a prison 
camp. He stole a map from a sleeping 
guard and escaped through a train win- 
dow. After walking 100 miles to Switzer- 
land in eight days, Hitchcock retumed to 
France, was promoted to lieutenant by 
Gen. Henri Pétain, and decorated. 

In this war, Hitchcock volunteered 
after Pearl Harbor. He complained bit- 
terly when it seemed he was to be turned 
down: “You kept me out of the last war 
because I was too young. Now you're 
going to try to hold me up because I’m 
too old.” He made it, however--o11c of 
the oldest fighter pilots in service. 

He had once said: “Father always em- 
phasized being a good sportsman. “Lose 
as if you like it, and win as if you were 
used to it’.” That is how Tommy Hitch- 
cock won—and that is how he lost. © 


A Whitney Derby? 


On the turf, the horses talk mostly to 
the Whitneys. The Whitneys (Harry 
Payne, C. V., and Mrs. Payne) have been 
leading money-winning owners nine of 

the past twenty years. This looks like 
another Whitney year. 

Col. C. V. (Sonny) Whitney’s Pukka 
Gin was the winter-book favorite to win 
the Kentucky Derby (to post next week). 
But the colonel’s colt was solidly beaten 
in the feature section of the Wood Me- 
morial last Saturday at Jamaica, and was 
displaced as the Derby favorite by win- 
ner Stir Up—a .chestnut colt owned by 
Mrs. Payne Whitney, the colonel’s aunt. 
_Inthe second block of the Wood, George 
D. Widener’s Lucky Draw breezed home 
three lengths ahead of Mrs. Whitney’s 
Broad Grin, with Colonel Whitney’s 
Hoodoo third, 

QThe 41,412 fans watching the split 
Wood poured a new world’s betting rec- 


ord through the machines—$3,176,553 
highest handle anywhere, anytime. 





These are just snap- 
shots of Grace Margaret, 
but each  —icture is a 
treasure and if we could 
see daddy’s face when he 
receives them we would 
see the same’ sparkle in 


_his eyes... Keep vital film 


for just these occasions 
and make each picture a 
“Good Picture.” 


























Blighted Buds 


“| April, better known for her girlish 
laughter, got around to weeping her 
girlish tears last ee oes pag tobe 
optimistically put fo ree new hope- 
fuls—a ciated a comedy and a drama. 
The drama, “Pretty Little Parlor,” by 
Claiborne Foster, an actress-turned-play- 
wright, had a mercifully brief interval 
between hope and despair; it folded after 
six performances. It is doubtful if either 
of the other two will be flowering in 
May. 
@ The musical, “Allah Be Praised,” is a 
good-looking, expensive entertainment, 
notable for Jack Cole’s interesting choreog- 
raphy, Miles White’s gorgeous costumes, 
George Jenkins’s sets and lighting, and 
an occasional good tune or sprightl 
lyric. But then there is the book. Musical- 
comedy books don’t have to be good, but 
they can’t afford to be as pointedly un- 
funny as George Marion Jr.’s jaded jest 
about a contingent of American beauties 
squabbling in a Persian harem. 
Nevertheless, the producer, Alfred 
Bloomingdale, has enlisted a capable cast 
of entertainers. Mary Jane Walsh has a 
way with a song; Edward Roecker is a 
baritone with a pleasant voice and per- 
sonality; Milada Mladova of the Ballet 
Russe and Anita Alvarez of Tyrone, Pa., 
are talented dancers; and Jayne Manners 
is a Juno with facile hips. 
@ W. Somerset Maugham (see page 71) 
is currently represented on Broadway 
with “Sheppey,” which the author sen- 








“Allah Be Praised” at least has harem girls to praise 
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ly identifies as a 
a play. “Sheppey” has been revised since 
it first appeared in London in 19383, but 
the changes hardly justify. its revival at 
this date, and in New York. » 

This is the sentimental history, in two 
acts, of a London barber (played by 
Edmund Gwenn with warmth and hu- 
mor) who wins a sizable packet in a 
sweepstakes and turns down a partner- 
ship in his boss’s shop in favor of dis- 
tributing his money to the poor and the 
derelict. Naturally his family decides 
that he is potty; the medical profession 
agrees; and Maugham is wryly humorous 
about the fate of men ef good will in a 
modern world. After that. however, 
“Sheppey” becomes a confusing par- 
able that talks itself into a fatal relapse. 


Silver Guild 


For better, and sometimes for worse, 
Broadway has watched the Theater 
Guild. In the years since it was founded 
in 1919, dramatic feasts have followed 
famine—only to see lean days retum 
again. The glitter of a season like 1927- 
28 which produced “Porgy,” “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma,” and “Strange Interlude” 
has been dulled by one like 1941-42 which 
managed only obscure items called “Hope 


for a Harvest,” “Papa Is All,” or “Yester-’ 


day’s Magic.” Yet 1942-43 found “Okla- 
homa!” and 1943-44 brought “Othello” 
and “Jacobowsky and the Colonel.” 
With three such smash hits now on 
Broadway, the Theater Guild could 
therefore celebrate its 25th anniversary 


-last week with a light heart and an easy 


Graphic House 









conscience. Fifteen scholarships, it an- 
nounced, would be its birthday present 
to young actors, actresses and _play- 
wrights. Movie and television plans were 
in prospect for the future; a ballet com- 
pany was also in the offing. 

Though the Guild’s adolescence was 
graced with paternal pats from friendly 
critics who saw hopeful promise in an or- 
ganization which had dedicated itself to 
experiment, stimulation, and progress, it 
was not to be ever thus. Having publicly 
raised its banner, the Guild in time found 
it increasingly difficult to avoid being 
hoist with its own petard. Critics who 
had once held illusions began to find dis- 
appointment instead, and wrote bitterly 
of commercialism and sterility. 

“It becomes more and more evident, 
as season chases season,” wrote George 
Jean Nathan in 1948, “that for the good 
of all concerned, including especially 
itself, the Shuberts or some one else 
should take over the Theater Guild, 
Whatever the result,” continued the or- 
ganization’s most caustic of critics, “it is 


‘certain that they could not do any worse 


than the Guild has lately been doing, and 
very probably would do a great deal 
better.” 

Attacks like these, however, only seem 
to leave the Guild more serene and com- 
placent than ever. A record of 150 plays 
presented and a roster of 80,000 subscrib- 
ers in fifteen cities form a comforting bul- 
wark for its two directors to fall back 
upon. Though the Guild was originally 
governed by a board of six directors— 
Theresa Helburn, Lawrence Langner, 


Philip Moeller, Lee Simonson, Maurice - 


Wertheim, and Helen Westley—since 
1939 its destinies have been solely a 
Langner-Helbum affair. An internation- 
ally known patent lawyer, executive, and 
organizer, Langner is also a playwright 
by personal choice. Having never ven- 
tured beyond the beginning stages of 
either acting or playwriting, Miss Hel- 
burn and her achievements as a producer 
represent a triumph of the amateur in 
the arts. 

As a producing unit, the Guild can 
justly claim a many-starred crown. A 
hunch of Miss Helburn’s, for example, 
first put Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
together as a team in the 1924-25 pro- 
duction, “The Guardsman.” Although 
George Bernard Shaw has estimated that 
the Guild had made $10,000 out of his 
name alone, the Guild, on the other hand, 
easily lost twice that in the world pre- 
miére of “Back to Methusaleh,” an opus 
Shaw himself admitted only lunatics or 
children would tackle. 

Eugene O’Neill provided the Guild 
with its biggest money-maker in “Strange 
Interlude.” Touring after its New York 
showing, it piled up a record run which 
“Oklahoma!” is expected to exceed. With 
“Oklahoma!”—the musical blossoming of 
the Guild’s 1930-31 “Green Grow the Li- 
lacs”—the critics took new interest in the 
Guild. While there was an “Oklahoma! 
there was still hope. , 


‘ 
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~ The Pioneer Zephyr— Daddy of ’em All 


HIRST DIESEL STREAMLINE TRAIN IN AMERICA 


I9S4—TENTH ANNIVERSARY—-1944 


MORE THAN A TRAIN... A SYMBOL 


@ Burlington’s Pioneer 
Zephyr, first diesel-powered, streamline 
train in America...symbol of a dramatic 


‘era in railroad transportation...and of 


the even more dramatic progress to come. 
Christened on April 18, 1934 ... exhibited 

in 222 cities in 27 states.... 

tested through 30,000 experi- 

mental miles, the Pioneer 

Zephyr entered regular service 

with national acclamation, on 


system lines. More than 100 trains, fashioned 
to the streamline pattern, have gone into 
service for railroads throughout the country. 
With ten years of outstanding service to 
its credit—a period during which it has 
covered in excess of 1,676,000 miles— 
the Pioneer Zephyr is still on 
active duty, serving wartime 
‘America to the tune of 456 

miles each day. 
In the coming peacetime 





November 11, 1934... thus 

establishing the first stream- 

line service in America. 
Today, the Burlington has 





Burlington 
Houte 


years, we look forward to a 
program of further improve- 
ment and refinement of the 
“streamline train” era, inaugu- 


rated by the Pioneer Zephyr 








steel Zephyrs operating on its 


a short ten years ago. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 








You Smoke 
Over 5 Pipefuls 
a Day... 





PUR-O-MATIC 











SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TO TRAP 
IMPURITIES 





You Owe it to Yourself 
to have its protection 
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Standard $1.50 « De Luxe $2.50 « Supreme $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
York and Adams Streets, Brooklyn, New York 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Censorship Down Under 


In Australia the 118-year-old Sydne 
Morning Herald—“Granny” to her read- 
ers—took the plunge after decades of in- 
decision. On Saturday, April 15, she 
came out for the first time with news on 
her front page.* Newspapermen pone 
ope “aioe dreadful would happen. 
It did. 

After one flamboyant day with her 
bosom bared, The Herald fell into the 
hands of the law. On Monday, peace 
officers confiscated all editions of the 
paper for an open defiance of censorship. 

It was the climax of a months-old fight 
between Australian press and Australian 
censorship. The Herald was not alone. 
The Daily Telegraph, Sydney’s only other 
morning paper, was seized at the same 
time. And when the afternoon 
came out, the only ones delivered were 
a few Daily Mirrors rushed out by a van 
driver who brushed off a policeman 
brandishing a revolver, and 100 or so 
Suns which somebody flung excitedly 
from the paper’s office windows to the 
noisy crowd gathered below. 

Sydney University students marched 
through the city singing: “Freedom of 
the press lies a-moldering in its grave.” 
Robert Menzies and A. W. Fadden, both 
former Australian Prime Ministers, -de- 
manded the removal from the censorship 
committee of Arthur A. Calwell, Austra- 


lian Minister of Information who controls . 


press censorship. 


Political Censorship: The struggle 
went back six months to the shifting of 
the censorship control from the office of 
Prime Minister Curtin to the more easily 
audible Calwell, notorious for his cool 
relations with the press. The general 
criticism of Calwell ever since was that 
he indulged in “political censorship,” 
stretching the word “security” to include 
safeguarding the good name of his own 
and other government offices. 

The fuse for last week’s explosion was 
lit in Washington by criticism of a state- 
ment by Australian Army Minister Fran- 


- cis Forde concerning the dropping of 


90,000 men from the Australian Army 
(Newsweek, April 17). The Daily Tele- 
graph called this an example of Calwell’s 
inefficiency—failure to give the United 
States the full story of Australia’s war 
effort. Calwell retorted that “many mis- 
chievous messages to America have been 
based on partisan, inaccurate editorials in 
Australia,” and described the writers of 
these editorials as “little better than fifth 


columnists.” 


Rupert A: Henderson, President of the - 


Australian. Newspaper Proprietors’ As- 
sociation, hit back by submitting to the 
censor on Friday a five-page statement 
(for publication) setting out specific cases 





*A few leopusee newspapers, notably The 
Tine of London, sul woservefrgat pagea “inside. der one control was a blunder. Giving 


fied advertising and put the headline news inside. 


apers ~ 


of what he thought were political censor- 
ship. The censor promptly cut all ex. 
amples cited. The next day The Tele. 
graph published the OK'd sections of the 
statement, plus 23 inches of blank space 
to indicate deletions. The censor coun. 
tered by ordering the Sunday Telegraph 
to submit proofs of every page before 
printing it. He dealt severely with another 
Henderson front-page editorial. He did 
permit it to describe Calwell as a small- 
time, press-hating politician who had 
bungled his job, but again all references 


to specific acts of censorship were de- 


leted. The Sunday Telegraph editor, Cyril 





Australian censor Calwell lost out 


Pearl, tore up the tattered remains of the 
editorial and left its usual space blank. 

On Sunday, The Telegraph was just 
thundering into full print pace when 
peace officers arrived and stopped publi- 
cation. A blank space, said 
was a breach of national security because 
from it an act of censorship could be “in- 
ferred.” 

The papers then forced the issue by 
deliberately publishing censored material 
in their Monday editions, and all were 
quickly seized by the authorities. In the 
Crown High Court, however, the justices, 
unable to find “anything in the [cen- 
sored] material which could be of any 
help to the enemy,” granted the papers 
a temporary injunction restraining the 
censors, and publication was resumed on 


. Tuesday. 


Dudley Giles, NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent in Melbourne, cabled this summary 
of the controversy: “Where the fault lies 
is in the appointment of a man who has 
always antagonized the privately owned 
pom to a position calling for close and 

armonious contact with newspapers. 
Putting information and censorship ut- 


e censor, — 
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the dual job to Calwell was a disaster. 
A Minister for Information should be 
seen and heard; a censor should be 


neither. In the days when censorship was" 


a silent service it was a successful serv- 
e ”» 
ice. 


Field Leads the Field 


Marshall Field, pro-New Deal. new- 
comer to publishing ranks, ran away with 
top honors last week at the fourteenth 
annual exhibition of newspaper typog- 
raphy conducted by the Philadelphia 
advertising firm N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
From among 1,000 English-language 
dailies in the United States, his two- 
year-old Chicago Sun was selected for 
the No. 1 award, the F. Wayland Ayer 
Cup. His PM of New York took first 
place among tabloids—for the fourth suc- 
cessive year. Last year’s cup winner, 
The Christian Science Monitor, won the 
first honorable mention among papers of 
more than 50,000 circulation. First for 
standard-size papers with 10,000 to 50,- 
000 circulation went to the Kenosha 
(Wis.) Evening News, for those of less 
than 10,000, the Endicott (N. Y.) Daily 
Bulletin. 

Judges were two liberal columnists, 
Dorothy Thompson and Lowell Mellett; 
two graphic experts, Jean Carlu, famous 
poster designer, and Prof. Thomas F. 
Barnhart of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism; and the chairman 
of .the General Board of the Navy De- 
partment, Admiral A. J. Hepburn. 


The Editors Talk 


The nation’s top newspaper editors 


gathered last week in Washington for the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors—one of a series of 
press meetings that was to culminate this 
week in New York with four other con- 
claves, including those of the Associated 
Press and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

The editors heard off-the-record talks 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Chief 
of Staff George C, Marshall, Air Forces 
Chief Gen. Henry H. Arnold, and Marine 
Commandant Gen. Alexander A. Vande- 
grift. The off-the-record note jarred the 
newspapermen’s mood, lately agitated 
more than ever by such questionable offi- 
cial handling of war news as the tardy 
announcements of the shooting down of 
American air-borne forces by Allied guns 
in Sicily (see page 24). 

For freedom of the press was once 
again in the editors’ minds, Roy A. Rob- 
erts, president of the association and man- 
aging editor of The Kansas City Star, 
struck the keynote: “The horde of press 
agents that have engulfed Washington 
should be driven out. We must get the 
government-fostered propaganda services 
out of the foreign field. the minute the 
ay shot is fired.” 

more drastic proposal came from 
55-year-old David peed columnist 
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Rain-Check 
For a Soldier! 


“Al says he wishes he could do more 
in this war... but I bet he’s doing 
plenty where he is. 


“Some guy, Al Heflin! He was my 


Leadman in Department 6310 back 
at Solar ...a regular top sergeant for 
getting things done even if he had to 
invent a way... like his ‘Leg-Puller’, 
a tool that lines up a certain airplane 
exhaust manifold part in his depart- 
ment so accurately it fits the next 








assembly like a glove. Saves a lot of 
time and ‘squawks’, that ‘Leg-Puller’. 


“Al's just one of many Solar workers 
all in there pitching. They're doing a 
swell war job with their special ‘know- 
how’ on stainless steel. It’s a tough 
metal to form, but a honey for tesults. 


“I've got a rain-check on my old job 
at Solar and when I get back it will be 
fun to work on Stainless steel again.” 


DIEGO !2 


SAN CALIFORNIA 
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Operators Have Green Thumbs... 


Yes, and so do 
pressmen, engravers, 
stereotypers, 
reporters, 
advertising salesmen 
and editors 





REEN THUMBS (the ability to make things 
grow) abound in profusion among mem- 
bers of The Journal’s staff. 


Some of the finest flower collections and 
victory gardens in Portland, Oregon are owned 
by Journal employees. One linotype operator has 
over 100 choice rose bushes gathered from the 
world’s far corners. Another exhibits several roses 
of his own origination. A photographer is famed 
for his pansies and his squash. An engraver has 
amazed experts with his bearded iris. An editor 
favors roses and tomatoes; a reporter, peonies 
and peas; a stereotyper, primulas and pumpkins. 

What does all this mean to Journal readers 
and advertisers? 


Why should it matter that the hands that set 


. the headlines have created a new rose? 


LOOK AT IT THIS WAY! The Journal is the 
largest daily newspaper in the Portland Trading 
Zone. More people read and enjoy it than any other 
newspaper in this territory because The Journal 


_isa human paper. The men and women who make 


it are human... they like to work hard and play 
hard, just like the folks who read The Journal. 
But, also, they are blessed with green thumbs— 


the ability to make things grow, BOTH flowers 
and newspapers. 


If you lived in Portland you'd read... 


THE JOURNAL - 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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and editor of The United States News. 
He said the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which guarantees freedom of 
the press, had been gradually nullified 





_through Supreme Court rulings. His rem- 


edy: a new constitutional amendment 
specifically worded to reaffirm freedom 
of the press. 

At their final session the editors voted 
68 to 57 for a resolution that called 
maintenance-of-membership clauses in 
union contracts a threat to unbiased re- 
porting of the news. 


Newsprint Stretch 


The United States and Canada last 
week agreed to an experiment in the 
mathematics of wartime publishing. The 
War Production Board persuaded Cana- 
dian Newsprint Administrator Guy E. 
Hoult to agree to produce 30-pound 
newsprint, as well as 32-pound, during 
May and June. Objective: to help Amer- 
ican publishers stretch out their alloca- 
tions of newsprint tonnage. 

The agreement culminated a long con- 
troversy. American publishers had in- 
sisted that 80-pound paper would give 
them roughly 6.3 per cent more yardage 
than 32-pound newsprint from an equiv- 
alent tonnage. Canadian mills replied that 
production of 30-pound paper would cut 
total output: when making lighter paper, 
machine capacity drops. And since Ca- 
nadian machinery is now running at full 
speed, and both manpower and pulp sup- 
ply are tight, nothing much could be 
done about it. Publishers came back with 
evidence that production of 380-pound 
stock by the smaller American newsprint 
industry had worked well. 

The new experiment will work this 
way: Canada’s export agreement for the 
period (200,000 tons a month) will be 
suspended. Mills will take orders for both 
80-pound and 82-pound. Total tonnage 
may decrease as 380-pound orders in- 
crease; Canadians say that in place of 
100,000 tons of 32-pound, for example, 
the mills can produce only 91,250 tons 
of lighter stock—a 4.4 per cent loss. Pub- 
lishers hope the yardage gain will more 
than make up the difference. But Hoult 
made it plain he was still dubious. 


No Journalist 


Britain bars ministers of Cabinet rank 
from engaging in journalism on the side. 
Yet Lord Beaverbrook, publisher of The 
Daily Express and The Evening Stand- 
ard, has held an assortment of Cabinet 
posts, currently that of Lord Privy Seal. 
In Commons last week Sir Richard Ac 
land, Common Wealth Party founder, de- 
manded that Prime Minister Churchill 
explain how come. 

Churchill replied: “The proprietorship 


of newspapers has never been held to be 


journalism in the ordinary sense.” 
When the laughter subsided he added: 
“Speaking as a [former] journalist | 


”» 


agree. 


ttl % 
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RADIO 


Tain’t Funny—It’s Human 


Two heifers hipped their way into the 
lush Trocadero in Hollywood last Wed- 
nesday, wagging their tails behind them 
and content to stare passively at 800 of 
the town’s top-flight celebrities. Six per- 
spiring bus boys had cajoled the pure- 
blooded Aberdeen Anguses onto the 
dance floor as a surprise present to Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly from their sponsor 
and NBC. The party was in gala celebra- 
tion of the McGees’ tenth year in radio 
and their current clinch on first place in 
both the Hooper and Crossley ratings, 
professional yardstick of popularity. 

The McGees would probably tell you 
there is real meaning in the oft-asked 
question: “What’s in a name.” The two 
have built Fibber and Molly into such 
lifelike characters that most people for- 
get that they are really Jim and Marian 
Jordan, formerly of Peoria, Ill. For to 
the Jordans, now in their late 40s, the 
saga of the McGees spells a way of life. 

The Jordans started out in vaudeville 
after the last war, mistaking lyceum 
courses and Chautauquas as the golden: 
steps to a career in serious music. They 
did make a little money, but finally even 
this means of livelihood had to go by the 
boards. You can’t tour with two babies, 
and the Jordans, with young Kathryn and 
Jim Jr., camped permanently in Chicago. 
Jim tried to make a living. He carried 
spears in mob scenes and he sang for 
nickels in cheap cafés, but the family 
skimped more and more. 

Finally, both Jim and Molly got a job 
in radio. It was 1925 and the salary was 
$10 a week. But gradually the tide 
tuned. They soon were getting $60 a 
week and had met a frustrated cartoonist 
named Don Quinn who thought he could 
write for radio. The three of them turned 
out a daytime serial called Smack Out, 
about a rube grocer who was always 
smack out of everything but tall stories. 

The show was as corny as its title but 
it ran for four years. One moming an 
advertising agency executive heard it on 
his way to work. Within a few weeks, 
Jim and Marian were advertising for 
Johnson’s Wax as Fibber McGee (from 
the Smack Out grocer) and Molly. The 
scripts were still Don Quinn’s. 

Jim is no Fibber when it comes to getting 
things done. He manages his 1,000-acre 
ranch—whither go the two heifers—with 
all the shrewdness of a Kansas farmer. 
Even their modest home in Encino, 
Calif., belies their healthy income—about 
$5,000 a week—and Jim and Marian spend 
most of their spare time up to here in 
civic functions. Once a week neighbor 
Don Quinn drops by and the three con- 
coct the next week’s program—for the 
Same sponsor, and with the same an- 
nouncer (Harlow Wilcox) as in 1935— 

t now it goes over 183 NBC stations 
(Tuesday, 9:30 to 10:00 p.m. EWT), 





. and to some 40,000,000 listeners. 





' versatile a good rum can be? Try Ron Merito 
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this famous. 
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HERE is a difference in Ron Merito which 
T your palate will instantly recognize and 
relish,..a flavor captured thousands of feet 
above sea level, in a Puerto Rican mountain 
valley where the climate is ideal for distilling 
perfect rum. 


And by the way, have you discovered how 





in a Manhattan, an Old-Fashioned, or a Sour. 
Any way you drink it, you'll agree this “moun- 
tain rum” deserves its popularity. 











Available Gold Label and White Label. 86 Proof. Write for recipe booklet. 
National Distillers Products Corp., Dept. N4, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Sta., N. Y. 
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Brisson: Once a Fighting Dane, now a night-club ‘knockout 








MUSIC | 


Park Avenue Sinatra 


Carl Brisson does not resemble Frank 
Sinatra in the least. A 180-pound 6-foot- 





| er, he is built like a prizefighter (which 
| he used to be). Qhough he doesn’t look 
| it, he is also a grandfather, with the beau- 


i 


tiful Rosalind Russell as his daughter-in- 
law. Yet when Brisson sings “A Little 
White Gardenia,” the effect is basically 
the same as when The Voice produces 
“Night and Day.” A grown-up lady may 
not swoon for Brisson, but she definitely 
sighs. 

Brisson became the heart throb of the 
night-club circuit after an experiment 
last August at the Versailles in New York. 
Famous on the Continent as an operetta 
and musical-comedy star, he had made 
movies in this country but had never 
found a niche on Broadway for his white- 
tie and top-hatted Continental delivery. 
The experiment was more than a suc- 
cess: since leaving New York last fall, 
Brisson has played Boston, Chicago, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Washington, and Cleve- 
land. Now back at the Versailles and 
playing to capacity despite the new 30 
per cent night-club tax, Brisson is booked 
solid through 1945. 

Before he switched to entertainment 
as a more lasting livelihood, Brisson was 
a European middleweight champion. 
Known as Carl Peterson, the Fighting 
Dane until 1923, when he fought his 
farewell bout, he adopted his mother’s 
name for the gentler arts. His most spec- 
tacular subsequent successes occurred in 
London, where he played Prince Danilo 
in “The Merry Widow” 2,000 times and 


d’Artagnan in “The Three Musketeers” 
for two years. : 

Though most of Brisson’s popularity is 
due to the nostalgia he evokes with such 
sentimental musical echoes as “Cocktails 
for Two,” “Dinner for One Please, 
James,” and “I Kiss Your Hand, Ma- 
dame’—all of which he introduced—he 


. does not depend entirely on the sobbing- 


sigh technique. Like Maurice Chevalier, 
he believes in putting a song across with 
everything he’s got—top hat, white tie, 
tails, gestures, and portable mike. Per- 


haps an old-hat style to the high-school ° 


set's deadpan demigods, but still solid 
showmanship for their elders with money 
to spend. “Is for me,” he says with his 
Danish accent, “to make this song so you 
know what I am singing about.” Thus, 


Ollebrod og Havregrod 
ag haje kalde Snapse 
Ogsaa skal vi ha lidt sjov 
“Den er fin HVar?” 


Confusing? Not at all—it’s “Mairzy 
Doats” in Danish.., 


Record Week 


Four Favorite Watrzes. Howard 
Barlow and the Columbia Broadcasting 
Orchestra. Columbia. Two 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.50. Strauss’s “On the 
Beautiful Blue Danube” and “Tales From 
the Vienna Woods” teamed with Sibelius’s 
“Valse Triste” and Tchaikovsky’s “Waltz 
of the Flowers” for spinning three-quarter 
time. 


Causson: SymMpHony IN B FLAT MA- 
yor. Frederick Stock and the Chicago 
Phage we Victor. Four 12-inch records 
in m, $4.50. The first up-to-date re- 
cording of Chausson’s popular symphony. 








MEDICINE 


-Parafractures 


Since Army paratrooper training began 
at Fort Benning, Ga., in May 1940, more 
than 250,000 training jumps have been 
made there. Yet the total injury rate in 
this presumably dangerous apprentice- 
ship is only about 1 per cent and there 
have been only nine fatalities at Benning. 
Last week, in the journal The Military 
Surgeon, Capt. William J. Tobin of the 
Army Medical Corps described the in- 
juries peculiar to chutist training and 
what is being done to prevent them. 

The main hazards are: (1) cross-wind 
currents which result in parachute oscilla- 
tions, causing the jumper to “come in 
sideways,” (2) rough terrain, (3) land- 
ing in either too relaxed or too tense a 
condition, (4) poor timing by the jumper 
for contact with the ground. 

In the ideal landing the jumper goes 
into a “tumble,” rolling over on the fleshy 
part of his forearm and thigh and over on 
his back, and then regains his footing. 
(The chutist hits the ground at the 
rate of 10 miles per hour.) But often 
the wind causes the jumper to land 
off balance, or he becomes confused 
and, before landing, starts to reach for 
the ground with one foot. With the cen- 
ter of gravity displaced, the impact is 
received on this one foot which tums, 
usually inward, producing the common 
ankle sprain. Landing with his weight 
unequally distributed may also mean a 
fracture at the end of the jumper’s fibula 
(the smaller of the two bones making up 
the lower leg; its end is the rounded 
hump of the outer ankle). 

At first all jumpers were instructed to 
hit the ground with their feet shoulder- 
width apart. Since June 12, 19438, how- 
ever, they have used a new landing tech- 
nique in which the feet are held together, 

les touching. This enables the man to 
distribute the landing impact more even- 
ly to the metatarsal (ball of the foot) re- 
gion of both feet. 

A jumper is also instructed to hold his 
body in a position of mid-relaxation or 
mid-tenseness, ready for the ground im- 
pact. The hips are slightly flexed; the feet 
are held “heels up” so that the force of 
the landing is absorbed through the ball 
of the foot. This position undoubtedly 
accounts for the relatively few heel frac- 
tures seen among the paratroopers. In 
the period studied there were only six, 
and most of those were merely the “chip” 
type—incomplete fractures. Fractures of 
the collar bone amounted to only about 
5 per cent and most of these occurred 
during the “tumble.” 

The characteristic fracture of para- 
chuting is that of the tibia (the larger of 
the two bones of the lower leg) at the 
point where it joins the ankle. When the 
jumper hits the ground he riences a 
“forward force.” Because: of his half-re- 
laxed ition, his body has little or no 


control over this force. The sudden jat 
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SEATTLE... 
“Ede yy, Jon” 


Klee’ acne 


Tax about The Richer Life! Seven out of ten 
women in Seattle cook with electric ranges . . . eight 
out of ten have electric refrigerators and vacyum 
cleaners. Perhaps nowhere else in America does a sim- 
ple flip of the switch bring so much freedom to so 
many. Nine out of ten farms in Western Washington 
enjoy electric service! Electric rates in this region are 
lower than anywhere else! 


The amount of electricity available to Seattle homes 
and industry is practically unlimited. Seattle draws its 
electric power from the world’s largest hydro-electric 
developments such as Rock Island, Skagit, Ross, mam- 








In this rich and growing city, The SEATTLE 
TIMES offers a wealth of “power” in the sale 
of products and services. It is the preferred 


newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes! 


WH 


moth Grand Coulce and Bonneville. Seattle is attrac- 
ting scores of industries in which low cost power is a 
real advantage. They are here to stay. 


We cite the case of electricity to emphasize that Seattle 
is a bright, modern city, with living standards above 
the national average. Seattle offers a permanent market 
far bigger than its half-million population indicates. 
For instance, Sales Management says Seattle’s effective 
buying income is $2,132 per capita. The national aver- 
age is $1,103. Include Seattle in your future plans—for 
here is one of the world’s richest, growing markets. 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
NEW YORK © DETROIT © CHICAGO «© SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 
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Post-War Planning 


Many phases of post-war planning must re- 
main indefinite for the time being. But one 
important factor is clear and definite and can 
be acted upon immediately—a strong finan- - 
cial position can be assured. Ample cash in 
the till is the best means to safeguard your 
future and to provide flexibility in meeting 

new, swiftly changing conditions. 

The best time to finance is when earnings and 

prospects are good, while market conditions 


are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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The fertile fields of Puerto Rico’s 
sugar plantations and the skill of her 
master distillers combine to produce 
this mellow, superior rum. Remember 
always to say Don Q...as in Quality. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerte Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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hes the ball of the foot against the 
ong foot bones, which in turn hit the 
astragalus (an ankle bone which joins 
the tibia and fibula to the heel). Thus 
the astragalus shears off the tibia. Known 
as “paratrooper fracture,” this injury ac- 
counts for a rather high incidence of 12 
per cent of the fractures sustained at Fort 
Benning. 


Baruch Boosts Balneology 


One of the great balneologists of all 
time was Dr. Simon Baruch. After serv- 
ing as a Civil War surgeon, he led in the 
development of Saratoga Springs in New 
York as a center of balneology (science 
of treatment by external and _ internal 
baths). This week Dr. Baruch’s son Ber- 
nard took a large hand in establishment 
of balneology and allied arts as a full- 
fledged branch of medicine. 

ose arts are generally known as phys- 
iotherapy or physical medicine. They go 
back as far as the days when the ancients 
decided it felt good to sit in a warm sun 
or a hot spring. But in our time physio- 
therapy has labored under a shadow—the 
suspicion of cultism, quackery, and gadg- 
etry with short-wave machines, fancy 
lamps, and heat cabinets. To its steady 
progress out of that shadow Bernard 
Baruch gave a momentous boost. 

It was last October that “Mr. Facts” 
set out to discover the facts about phys- 
ical medicine. For him Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, physician and Stanford Univer- 
sity chancellor, organized a survey com- 
mittee. On Feb. 1 they reported to Ba- 
ruch: 

“Medicine based on the precision of 
physics and chemistry is amply proving 
its value. The last war is said to have put 


. orthopedic surgery on its feet. This war 


may well do the same for physical medi- 
cine. 

The committee seconded Baruch’s mo- 
tion for a thorough-going program to 
“cull the best from hydrotherapy, balne- 
ology, sun, heat, cold, electricity, air and 
Swedish therapy, massage, chiropractics,- 
osteopathy, exercise, and allied curative 
means.” 

So Baruch gave $1,100,000 in these 
five chunks: 

@ $400,000 to Columbia University’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
(where Simon Baruch was a professor) 
as key research and teaching center for 
physical medicine, especially for aid to 
returning war veterans. 

@ $250,000 to New York University’s 
College of. Medicine, for work in the 
“preventive and manipulative structural 
mechanics of physical medicine.” 

@ $250,000 to the Medical College of 
Virginia (Simon Baruch’s alma mater) 
for work in “hydrology, climatology, and 
spa therapy.” 

@ $100,000 to selected medical schools 
for rehabilitation of war and industrial, 
casualties. 

$100,000 for fellowships to train phy- 
sicians and other scientists. : 
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Holy Ghost Fathers 
Mary Immaculate, answer to pin-ups 


ee 


RELIGION 


‘Ideal Pin-Up’ 


The Catholic Messenger, official paper 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Daven- 
port, Iowa, startled some of its readers by 
publishing what it called the “Ideal Pin- 
Up.” It was this painting of “Mary Im- 
maculate, Queen of Peace,” done by a 
scholastic at the Holy Ghost Mission 
Seminary in Norwalk, Conn., in answer 








‘to a plea from the Rev. Paul Lippert, 


Amy chaplain stationed overseas. He 
had asked for a picture of the Virgin 
which might be distributed among serv- 
icemen to offset the flood of Varga girls 
and the like. As many copies as he needs 
will be sent Chaplain Lippert by the 
seminary. 


Bishop of Washington 

The Very Rev. Angus Dun became the 
fourth Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Washington last week, in the most im- 
pressive and colorful religious pageant 
the national capital has seen in a quarter 
a century. In the mammoth but un- 
finished Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, 

was consecrated by nine other bish- 
ops—among them the Most Rev. and 
fight Hon. Cyril Forster Garbett, Arch- 
bishop of York, first Anglican prelate in 
78 years to take part in the consecration 
of an American bishop. 

The Scottish-born, 51-year-old Dr. 
Dun had never sought high church of- 
fice. Schooled at Yale (where he first 
wanted to study medicine) and the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary in Cam- 

ge, Mass., he became an instructor 
and eventually dean of the sem- 
inary. He devoted himself primarily to 

Preparing men for the ministry,” and 

also on a church commission for 
unity with the Presbyterians. But it was 
Tecognition of his brilliance on the com- 





Somewhere in a sunny celestial alcove, 
picture a group of writing-men compar- 
ing notes. They are in a reminiscent 
mood. The small, wiry, pink man with 
the keen eyes and the oriflamme of white 
hair is Sam Clemens, Missourian. The 
ample fellow with the thick glasses and 
the choppy moustache is our beloved 
Town Crier Woollcott.The taciturn eagle 
yonder, with his black brooding stare, is 
radio’s first and still foremost critical 
observer...name of Lardner. Clemens is 
quietly puzzled as Woollcott rattles on 
about this fantasy called “radio”... 
Clemens is a little sad that his own audi- 
ence, greatest in his language in his time, 
seems so meager by the standards of this 
day...wonders a little uneasily whether 
his own stuff would ‘hold up’ if it were 
spoken to millions today...wishes 
secretly he might have just one chance 
to find out. 

Well, the chance occurred. 

Speaking 4662 miles by short wave 
from Moscow to CBS in New York on 
April 13 James Fleming of CBS said: 

“The front-line reports of Sevastopol 
still have to go some to match 
Mark Twain’s vivid impressions 90 
years ago.” And then he quoted the 
impressions Sam Clemens set 
down in 1867 for The Innocents 
Abroad: 

“Sevastopol is probably the 
worst battered town in Russia or 
anywhere else. Here you may look 
in whatsoever direction you please 
and your eye encounters scarcely any- 
thing but ruin, ruin, ruin. Fragments of 
houses, crumbled walls, torn and ragged 
hills, and devastation everywhere. It’s 
as if a mighty earthquake had spent all 
its terrible forces upon this one little 
spot. Not one solitary house escaped 
unscathed. Not one remained even habit- 
able... 

“These fearful fields where such tem- 
pests of death used to rage are peaceful 
enough now. No sound is heard. Hardly 
a living thing moves about them. They’re 
lonely and silent. Their desolation is 
complete.” 

As Jim Fleming said, Correspondent 


_ Clemens’ words “hold up” all right. 


* 


70 microphones planted throughout 
the convention hall of the Chicago 
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Stadium will absorb and transmit the 
progress of the R (June 26) and D (July 
19) national conventions. 

Covering both conventions for CBS 
will be a cool and collected news staff 
headed by Paul White, CBS news direc- 
tor, and including Bob Trout, John Daly, 
Quincy Howe, Bill Henry and Bill 
Slocum. 

CBS reporters equipped with portable 
walkie-talkie transmitters will make 
beach-heads on the convention floor and 
communicate by short wave with the 
analysts in the CBS booth. 

* 

A deserter in 1918 shot and killed a 
policeman named Gibson in Columbus, 
Georgia. Gibson left a small son, Harry, 
who grew up and became a Columbus 
policeman. In 1943 Harry was closing in 
on a fugitive deserter hiding in a shack, 
when a shot through the door killed him. 
The CBS affiliate station, WRBL, told of 
the tragedy on the air—and more than 
$5000 came in to help Gibson’s widow 
and children... In 1918 there had been 
no radio ready to help Harry’s mother. 

* 


Disobeying no censor it is per- 
missible to report that there is in 
London an organization known as 
Central Base Service, and that the 
British, in an admirable effort to 
conserve paint, have plastered the 
vast truck fleet of the Central Base 
Service with large initials whose 
sequence we are almost too modest 
to mention. The other day a new U.S. cor- 
respondent arrivéd in London, ran into 
Charles Collingwood of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and said “For 
Pete’s sake you guys must be putting on 
one whale of an operation in thest parts. 
I see your trucks all over the place.” 


* 
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FLY NOW 


and enjoy lowered passenger rates 
to West Indies or South America via 


| K. L. M. ~ter 
ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 


NEW 
REDUCED FARES 


| | MIAMI To CURACAO . . $160 
| “© © ARUBA... . 155 
| «  « BONAIRE... 165 


EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 











"mission that led to his choice 





SEATS NOW USUALLY AVAILABLE 





521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mu 2-7894. Or any Office or Agency of 
Holland-America Line. Miami Agents: 
Air Express International Inc. Colum- 
bus Hotel Bldg., Tel. 2-1753 


WORLD’S OLDEST 
OPERATING TRANSPORTATION AIRLINE 











WHEN YOU HAVE 
to Be SURE or resuits 


.-. You must use methods and ma- 
terial you can trust! You must dust- 
proof and harden concrete floors. 
_ You have to be SURE of results. 
q That’s the time to specify LAPID- 
; OLJTH Liquid. LAPIDOLITH 
Liquid requires no special skill in 
application. Production need not be 
stopped during treatment. And you 
can count on a hard wear-resisting 
surface that won’t dust. Send for 
{ your copy of “Concrete and Lapid- 
a olith Liquid.” Write Dept. NW-5. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE 








| NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


For SURE results in hardening and dust 


e floors count on 


i SONNEBORN'S 
i LAPIDOLITH LIQUiD 


proofing concrot 
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in a violent election (NEws- 
wEEK, Dec. 6, 1948) as suc- 
cessor to the late Bishop 
James E. Freeman ‘of Wash- 
ington. : 
Churchmen thought it sig- 
nificant that Bishop Dun 
made his headquarters at the 
Episcopal Church House in 
the heart of Washington, in- 
stead of at the out-of-the- 
way cathedral. But even he 
couldn’t say what changes he 
would make in the diocese: 
“My nature and _ tempera- 
ment are such that I don’t 
readily jump to utopian solu- 
tions.” “e 


Cardinal O'Connell 


Meri 

“It was a beautiful and in- 
spiring Christian death.” 

Thus read the announce- 
ment last Saturday evening of 
the end of William Cardinal 
O’Connell’s week-long strug- 
gle with byonchial pneumo- 
nia. With it many an old-time 
Irish Catholic remembered a 
blizzardy winter day 82 years 
ago. A ship had just arrived 
from Naples, and as it steamed 
slowly up Boston Bay, all the harbor craft 
and factory whistles along the waterfront 
blared a welcome. To Catholic Boston 
there was good reason for New England 
to rejoice: William O’Connell had come 
back from Rome with the highest ranking 
position that can be bestowed upon an 
individual member of the ch by a 
reigning Pontiff—the red hat of the Cardi- 
nalate. 

That day was the beginning of a ca- 
reer unique in Massachusetts history. 
With 1,000,000 Roman’ Catholics in his 
see Cardinal O’Connell became a great 
force in the church in America. To Bos- 
ton he brought a new puritanism—con- 
stant denunciation of short skirts, di- 
vorce, and other modernisms. To the 
Irish Catholic politicians who rule Boston 
he was a powerful influence. He had a 
part in preventing Massachusetts’ rati- 


fication of the Child Labor Amendment 


to the Federal Constitution and adoption 
of legislation in favor of birth control. By 
his prestige in the Vatican he had a hand 
in the careers of such younger churchmen 
as the Massachusetts-born Archbisho 
Francis J. Spellman, who was his auxil- 
iary before he moved to New York. Be- 
fore he died Cardinal O’Connell was to 
become dean of all Cardinal Priests in the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. 
_ Boston Irish had deep affection for 
him. With reverent admiration they 
called him “Gangplank Bill”—a  nick- 
name which came from his trips to his 
Nassau winter home, where he was al- 
most invariably photographed leaving or 
boarding a boat. 

Born 85 years ago in Lowell, Mass., 


His flock called the Cardinal ‘Gangplank Bill’ 


=- 








Cardinal O’Connell was the son of an 
Erie Canal worker. Before he was 25 he 
had been ordained a priest: (after attend- 
ing the American College in Rome), and 
at 42 was Bishop of Portland, Maine. 
Four years after he succeeded to the see 
of Boston (1907) Pope Pius X made him 
a cardinal. 

Despite his influence with the Vatican 
and his long tenure as a Cardinal, he was 
an old man before he helped elect a 
Pope. Twice he arrived in Rome too 
late, because of the distance, to partici- 
pate in a papal election (Benedict XV in 
1914 and Pius XI in 1922). As a conse- 


quence Pius XI porno d changed the in- 


terval between the death of one Pope and 
the election of another from ten to fifteen 
days. Thus he cast his vote in the unani- 
mous final ballot for Pius XII in 1939. 

Toward the end of his life, Cardinal 
O’Connell failed in health noticeably. 
His last public appearance was on Jan. 2, 
when at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
Boston, he spoke only about 75 words 
instead of his usual long address. 

His death left the American hierarchy 
with only one cardinal—Dennis Dough- 
erty of Philadelphia—instead of four. The 
delicate diplomacy of the Vatican in wat- 
time had prevented elevation of succes- 
sors to the late Patrick Cardinal Hayes of 
New York and George Cardinal Munde- 
lein of Chicago. When peace comes, an 
Pius XII restores the full membership of 
the College of Cardinals, the prospect 
that America will have red hats not 
for Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Chicago, but perhaps for such cities 4s 
San Francisco and New Orleans as 
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ART 


Out of Hiding 

Air raids were an ever dimmer threat 

to the Metropolitan Museum. Attendance 
kept climbing.* 
York treasure house announced the home- 
coming of the 15,000 irreplaceable works 
of art which had been evacuated after 
Pearl Harbor. Including all the public’s 
? favorites—Rembrandts, Goyas, El Grecos, 
Halses, Titians, etc.—they will go on show 
May 28 in 27 newly decorated galleries. 
Meanwhile, however, the public can en- 
joy the fascinating, now-it-can-be-told 
story of how and where they were hid- 
den away. 

On Feb. 9, 1942, a series of convoys 
consisting of two armed trucks (no single 
one carrying more than a million dollars’ 
worth of art objects), and a limousine or 
station wagon carrying a curator and 
more armed guards, took the back road 
through Flemington, N.J., to White- 
marsh, Pa. Their destination was one of 
the largest, most elaborate country homes 
ever built in America, Whitemarsh Hall, 
the estate of the late financier Edward T. 
Stotesbury. Called the “Versailles of 
America” because it is laid out on the 
same general plan, this fabulous mansion 
boasts 104 rooms and 26 baths. In its 
heyday it had such items as gold bath- 
room fixtures and gold telephones set 
with jade and rose quartz; the 100 serv- 
ants included liveried footmen\ who 
guarded the main staircase night and day. 
All these had been removed when Mrs. 
Stotesbury moved out after her husband’s 
death in 1938. 

In their place the Metropolitan in- 
stalled: floodlights on the roof, 1,500 feet 
of high steel link fence topped with 





barbed wire encircling the house, a siren | 


alarm system linked to the former _serv- 
ants’ bells, and huge batteries in the base- 
ment to provide electric current in case 
wires should be cut from the outside. 
When the 1,500 art objects moved in, 
so did William Chapman, Met superin- 
tendent of buildings, his wife, and four- 
teen armed guards chosen for reliability. 
with an average of fifteen years’ experi- 
ence with the Met. Chapman’s first job 
was to make the great concert room air- 
tight, then install a cross-bar strueture of 
steel pipes from which to hang the 450 
paintings. Since the bars were supported 
against the walls by tension, no nails were 
riven into the elegant woodwork. The 
guards, in addition to patrolling ‘the 
grounds and building 24 hours a day, had 
to check hourly the room’s temperature 
(68 to 70 degrees) and humidity (44 to 
50 per cent). . 
Eventually time hung heavy for the 
staff and, in addition to throwing darts 
and going to church and the movies, they 
took up Victory gardening and chicken 
raising. The latter project, Chapman’s 
Pride, started with 156 New Hampshire 


histony,* Y°AF it was 1,888,007—biggest in the Met's 
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Lineal Descendant 
of the ‘‘Edison Effect’’... 


THE NEW EDISON ELECTRONIC 
VOICEWRITER 


If Thomas A. Edison were here today, 
he probably would consider the Edi- 


son Electronic VOICEWRITER one of | 


the finest fruits of his discovery of the 
now famous “Edison Effect.” 


For here is truly an amazing new 
servant of business —an electronic de- 
vice which not only frees precious ex- 
ecutive and secretarial time for extra 
accomplishment, but also serves as 


infallible reporter of important in- 


terviews and conversations. 


It is impossible to foresee the full 
impact of this revolutionary elec- 


tronic device upon postwar office 
procedure. But so important is the 
development, that some Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITERS are now avail- 
able, with War Production Board 
approval, for commercial use. 


Ask an Ediphone representative to 
give you all the facts about the new 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER now 
—and tell you how he can take care 
of your immediate needs for man- 
and-woman-hour saving Ediphone 
equipment. For convenience, use 
coupon below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. B1-5, W. Orange, N. J. 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and stream- 
line business 


Operation. 


“Out of the mind— 
_ into the mike” 
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Reds and Leghorns and a coop which the 
staff built. It netted them 241 dozen eggs, 
366 pounds of chicken meat, and a credit 
balance of $171.07. 

For the Met, however, its project, ac- 
complished without damage to a ms 
work of art, cost close to a quarter‘of a 
million doflars. 


Nazi Atrocities 


Evidence of a Nazi plot had the New 
York fashion trade on its ear last week. It 
turned up first in Women’s Wear Daily, 
bible of the garment trades. One of its 


& 


When the Nazis bombarded New York with phony Paris fashions . . . 


artists, assigned to report on new style 
ideas in fashionable circles, sketched hats 
sported by six of the guests at a. swank 
art exhibit, “among them Madame Schia- 
parelli.” The half-dozen hats were out- 
size, elaborately decorated, of a “new and 
sensational character.” The significance, 
said the paper calmly, is “to revive and 
underscore ‘more hat’” (trade term for 
big ones). 

A few days later Gertrude Bailey, 
fashion editor of The New York World- 
Telegram, took a dim view of the matter. 
The “swollen, blistered, and overbur- 
dened” hats, she asserted, were copied 


WS 


 «- the sketches were luxurious but the photos strictly hausfrau 


from Nazi-inspired Paris designs. Indig. 
nantly, she continued: “A few Balenciaga 
originals (he is the well-known Spanish 
designer with headquarters in Paris and 
Madrid) got to New York via Spain and 
South America. One of black maline load- 
ed with roses was seen at the Colony, at 
the Wildenstein gallery, and at El Mo- 
rocco in one evening... ee evenings 
two tables of refugees at El Morocco 
were seen wearing turbans that looked 
like the week’s wash, or ostrich dish- 
mops.” 

Further investigation revealed an even 
wider root of this so-called evil. In the 
last few weeks, practically every de- 
signer and manufacturer who attended 
Paris openings before the war has re- 
ceived gratis, through the mail from 
Switzerland, a Swiss-published, Paris- 
edited and obviously Nazi-controlled 
fashion magazine called Plaire (to please) 
and a couple of supplementary news- 
papers. 

Plaire is printed on slick heavy paper 
of a quality now unobtainable in this 
country. The color reproductions are 
excellent. The designs, beautifully drawn, 
could not possibly go farther in violating 
regulations of the WPB’s material-con- 
servation restrictions or the Millinery 
Commission’s self-imposed ones. Scarcely 
a hat seems less than a foot high, achiev- 
ing this elevation with swoops of felt, 
yards of winding turban, or tremendous 
crowns,of feathers and flowers. The skirts 
of dresses and coats, all material-con- 
suming styles, range from sophisticated 
Grecian pleats to bouncing peasant bouf- 
fant types. 

Amidst all this grandeur, sharp-eyed 
members of the trade noted a few dis- 
crepancies. Many of the designers in- 
cluded in Plaire are not even in Paris 
(Molyneux, for instance, is in England, 
the Hermés partners in South America, 
but the Nazis took over their names and 
businesses when they left). The only 
styles actually photographed are several 
tacky knitted garments modeled on 
dumpy hausfrau_ types. Probably the 
other garments don’t exist outside the 
sketches. 

The fashion trade suspected the Nazis 
were (1) trying to challenge New York's 
new-found fashion supremacy, and (2) 
to trick American women into wanting 
unobtainable styles. Maurice Rentner, 
manufacturer and an organizer of the 
Fashion Originators Guild said: “If these 
are truly French creations all I can say is 
that art has been killed by misery . . . The 
styles are like sending Hitler over as 
Uncle Sam without removing the mus- 
tache . . . Are people wearing such 
clothes here? For heaven’s sake, dont 
insult America!” ; 

Meanwhile a WPB official, taking 
measures to exclude such material from 
the mails in the future, said Plaire’s at 
rival had dispelled the last doubt that 
the Nazis are waging psychological wat 
fare against the American fashion i 


dustry. 





PRECISION PAYS OFF IN PERFORMANCE 


More than 50,000 Allison liquid-cooled aircraft engines 
have gone to the United Nations fighting forces. * 
Into each of these engines have gone the pre- 

cision and. skill amassed by Allison and 

General Motors during the past 

quarter of a century. 

* Therein lies the 

secret of the power 


of Allison engines 


and their reliable perform- @& 


ance in every major 
engagement of our 


Army Air Forces. 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON: 


P-38 Lightning 
P-39 — Airacobra 
P.4o— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-5 1 — Mustang 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


lb 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG OFt 


BUY WAR BONDS 





DIVISION OF 











Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 






































Who SAYS BIRDS ARE FREE? 


Take it from me, Polly, that “free 
as a bird” wheeze is old stuff. With 
you in the cage and me tending 
furnace, it’s the family that’s really 
foot-loose. 

Understand, I’m not grabbing all 
the credit—that Bryant gas heating 
is good, too. “It’s completely auto- 
matic,” says the Boss. Fact is, he 
doesn’t touch the furnace all winter 
long. And the Missus—she hasn’t 
put a broom to the basement in 











months, it stays that clean! They 
never know, either, what it is to 
come home on a chilly night and 
find the fire is out. Or to hop from 
bed at crack of dawn to shake a lazy 
furnace. 

Yes, my fine feathered friend, if 
you want to see the real thing in 
freedom, take a look at folks who 
let the pup be furnace man. 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 


ryan 


HEATING 
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MOVIES 


Address Too Well Known | 


A dramatization of a famous short 
story that ap in Story Magazine in 
1988 and subsequently in The Readers 
Digest, Columbia's “Address Unknown” 
reaches the screen somewhat too late to 
achieve anything like its original impact. 
To tell her story, Kressmann Taylor 
used a series of letters between two Ger- 
man-American friends and_ business 

ers—one a Jew who remains in 
the United States; the other a kindly, 
muddled Aryan who returns to Berlin 
and spiritual disintegration in the Swas- 
tikaed ranks. Climaxing this isolation of 
the Nazi virus was the ironic device by 
which the Jew avenged himself on his 





































which hews closely enough to the original, 
goes that twist one better and includes an 
ill-starred romance; it fails, however, to 
muster either the suspense or plausibili 
that might have recharged the well- 
thumbed theme. 

William Cameron Menzies, better 
known as one of Hollywood’s foremost 
art directors, stages his somber melo- 
drama with the accent on decor and 
tricky camera arrangements of light and 
shadow. At times the visual effects are a 
brilliant accompaniment to the narration; 
but in the end Menzies’s preoccupation 
with the camera only emphasizes the 
basic artificiality of the screen play. For 
its miost rewarding moments, “Address 
Unknown” depends on Paul Lukas’s 
sincere performance as the Nazi recruit 
entangled in a gathering web of suspicion 
and fear; the rest of the cast—including 
Morris Carnovsky, K. T. Stevens, and 
Mady Christians—are superior to their 
sketchy roles. 















Soldiers in Greasepaint 


While Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Four 
Jills in a Jeep” was satisfied to retrace the 
Anglo-African tour of four Hollywood 
gals (Newsweex, April 10), Universal’s 
Follow the ” celebrates practically 
every activity of the movie folk who give 
the servicemen a laugh and a lift through 
such agencies as the Hollywood Victory 
Committee, the USO Camp Shows, the 
canteens, hospitals, bond-selling cara- 
vans, and the overseas tadio programs. 

_ This appreciation may seem a little 
in the manner of turin 

at oneself on the back 
—_ no one ag seat thane 5 these “soldiers 

asepaint” have d gener- 
muly to a big seed, ond’ enything that 
encourages the good work is to be com- 
mended. “Follow the ” is as detailed 
and enthusiastic as a an’s report 
(as a matter of fact, Producer Charles 
K. Feldman is chairman of the Holly- 
wood Victory Committee’s talent bu- 
teau); and as entertainment, the produc- 
is generous to one or two faults. 























traitorous friend. The screen adaptation, _ 


ee: 






Raft and Zorina should have talked 


The chief fault is the plot, a much ado 
about practically nothing which involves 
Tony West (George Raft) and Gloria 
Vance (Vera Zorina) as a Rogers-Astaire 
team joined in marriage. Comes the war, 
and one of those celluloid contretemps 
that has no basis in a workaday world 
where people talk to each other. Gloria 
doesn’t know that Tony tried to enlist 
and was rejected; Tony, unaware that his 
wife is knitting tiny garments, is some- 
what puzzled by her inability to match 
his enthusiasm for the Hollywood Vic- 
tory Committee: Naturally this delicate 
reticence on both sides breeds a heavy 
burden of misunderstanding without 
which “Follow the Boys” would be mere- 
ly an extended variety show, and prob- 
ably better for it. 

As a matter of fact, “Follow the Boys” 
is a hit, thanks to its guest stars. Orson 
Welles, with Marlene Dietrich as a sul- 
try stooge prepared to be sawed in half, 
mastermi a slapstick magician act; 
Sophie. Tucker whams over a couple of 
songs with undiminished vigor and her 
customary: implications; W. C. Fields is 
back again, and welcome, with his fa- 
mous pantomimic ode to an improbable 
pool table; and Dinah Shore, Jeanette 


MacDonald, and the Andrews Sisters give — 


out after their various vocal fashions. 

Also: following: the boys are Carmen 
Amaya; Ted Lewis, his hat and his: or- 
chestra; several other notable bands; and 
even Leonard Gautier’s justly famous 
dog act, “The Bricklayers. 
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Write for chart picturing 
beautiful all-smooth 
models, telling benefits of 


Marvetous Patented Ficter 


Also same styles, all-etched, 
with Eagle or “V” engraved 
PATRIOTIC EMBLEMS |. 
specially designed for men in 
service as well as civilians. 
Wm. Demath & Co., Inc., N. Y.3 ‘ 
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¢ POSTWAR HORIZONS > 











Plant Magicians Now at Work 
Improving World’s Food Crops 


Powerful Chemicals Create 
Hybrids With Extended Range 
and Resistance to Disease 


Almost unknown to laymen is the 
work which plant geneticists and plant 
breeders are carrying on despite the hin- 
drance of war. In the postwar outdoor 
world these experiments will bear a 
myriad unfamiliar fruits, all painstak- 
ingly designed for taste, shape, color, or 
texture. The plant products with their 
built-in sturdiness and man-made fer- 
tility will enable each one of us to eat 
better, or grow more food, or enrich our 
fields, gardens, and woods with plants 
that nature alone could never have bred. 
In the article that follows, Postwar Hori- 
zons gives a glimpse into the labora- 
tories and greenhouses busy for the fu- 
ture and tells something of the tech- 
niques at work there, some so fresh they 
have not yet been fully discussed even 
in their own scientific literature. 


If you, with the eyes of today, could 
motor through the summer countryside 
of tomorrow—say 1950 or so—the fields 
and woodlands would seem unchanged, 
green-gold and restful in the sun, move- 
less in time. 





But look closer at that small figure, 
hoeing shoulder-deep among those ‘rows 
of onions. He is no child, no dwarf, but 
a strapping farmhand. The plants are a 
new breed of onion whose giant size and 
yield have subtracted nothing from their 
eating qualities. 

The raspberry bushes in the patch yon- 
der seem quite ordinary enough. In 
reality, however, they have a specially 
developed ripening trait: the berries 
come in exposed clumps, handily out- 
thrust for picking. 

In the flower garden beside the farm- 
house are zinnias, phlox, lilies, and dahl- 
ias of a size, brilliance, and fragrance 
rivaling the adjoining beds of exotic 
flowers acclimatized from Sumatra, Bra- 
zil, and the Congo. 

And those young poplars on the hill- 
side, with fine screens of twigs instead 
of normal branches, are new hybrids 
whose heredity has been tailored for 
quick growth and processing into wood 
pulp. 

Although developments in mechani- 
cal science will seem more spectacular, 
what the plant breeders have in store 
for the near future may well be more 
important to the lives of ordinary men. 
At the Research Center of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Md., in university laboratories, com- 
mercial greenhouses, and _ agricultural 
stations throughout the world, geneticists 
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and plant breeders are patiently molding 
the germ plasm of green things to man’s 
needs. cs 

Experiments already well advanced 
promise: 

@ The extension of a variety of crops to 
areas of the earth too frigid, dry, damp, 
or otherwise unsuitable for present food 
crops. In this lies a major promise of ade- 
quate diet for all mankind. 

@ Crops richer in vitamins and minerals 
and well-nigh proof not only against 
domestic blights and pests but against 
diseases which an age of air travel may 
introduce from abroad. 

@ Domestic and foreign plants for food 
and industrial use, artificially crossed and 
recrossed into a multitude of new things 
under the sun. 

Such developments won't spring at you 
out of time like the plant gargoyles en- 
visioned by the Sunday supplements. 
They will come quietly, year after year 
—improved types superseding the less ef- 
ficient—and will be almost unnoticed save 
by growers. 

Plant breeding is a prehistoric craft. 
When you save for replanting in your 
garden seed from particularly large or 
intensely colored blooms, you practice the 
simplest form of plant-breeding_tech- 
niques. For thousands of years the proc- 
ess was hit-or-miss, woefully tedious, ap- 
pallingly slow. Luther Burbank had to 
grow 40,000 blackberry plants over a 
dozen years before achieving the one 
strain he wanted. 

But today the laws of heredity estab- 
lished by Mendel in 1866 form the basis 
of the new science of genetics, only now 
coming of age. While geneticists are dis- 
covering with ever greater exactness what 
makes plants tick, plant breeders are 
learning to make them tick better. Al- 
ready they have found how to manipulate 





U.8.D.A. photos—Purdy 


Breeding for the future: Left, a hybrid corn in the making as a Department of Agriculture agronomist pours pollen of one se- 
lected parent plant onto the silks of the other parent; right, colchicine emulsion being applied to the growing tip of a sterile 
tobacco hybrid so that its seeds will become fertile and permit its traits to be perpetuated. 
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o make new cars more buyable 


It isn’t only the first new cars we're thinking of. 

It’s the new cars after the first cars. It is not news 
that manufacturers are looking forward to basic 
changes. Continuous improvement is the source 
of jobs. 

One change that always pays off is increased 
economy of operation. It makes any motor vehicle 
more buyable. 

Alcoa Aluminum eliminated useless weight from 
buses. The resulting economy of operation was so 
great that the all-aluminum bus became standard. 

Trucks can gain by the same means. There’s still 
a lot of useless weight in trucks—sprung and un- 
sprung. Taking useless weight off earns a double 
bonus; it makes way for more payload; it’s so much 
less dead weight for the engine to drag around. 

Future car owners, too, are likely to care more 
about operating expenses. When the time comes 
for a thorough, basic re-designing, Alcoa Alumi- 
num can knock 500 pounds off of the average car. 
And that without straining a point, either. 


When car manufacturers imagineer dead weight 
off of a truck or car—or any other type of moving 
machine—more people can afford to operate it. 

And that’s how jobs are made. 

How soon will aluminum be available for 
automotive use? We don’t know. We do know 
that aluminum is meeting the demands of war 
with more than enough, on time. War needs are 
always first, but we can report that procedures 
have been set up whereby manufacturers may 
apply to WPB for experimental lots of aluminum, 
and even for production allotments under certain 
conditions. 

Alcoa has been mixing imagination with engi- 
neering ever since aluminum was commercialized. 


With the low price and increased fabricating 


facilities, possibilities for Imagineering are greater 
than ever. 

“ To take advantage of long experience in the 
application of aluminum, Imagineers are speci- 


fying Alcoa. 
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You don’t need a car in 
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! You'll get so much more out of this 
! 17th Century city walking or riding 
| in one of Québec’s own caléches. 
| Intriguing streets, little shops of 
! interesting handicrafts, feudal city 
i gates, history at every turn. So_ 
| come when you can; the Chateau 
| Frontenac is happy to welcome you. 
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For reservations, write Manager. 


Chateau 
Frontenac 
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YOU NEED 


EXECUTONE! 


' Gow This Modern“inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...increases Output 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every department of your organt- 
zation! Saves time... conserves energy. . 
minimizes waste motion. 
EXECUTONE enables you to get information from 
your employees the instant you want it—elimi- 
nates the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another : 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside” calls off yourswitch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
cali-backs Saves you money in many ways. 
The “‘inter-com’’ system selected by the 
U.S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 
Write for FREE booklet ‘“A-B” 








COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 
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Hormones did it: A few days after treatment with hormones, fruit on the tomato 
plant at right was well set; fruit on untreated plant, left, was not 


the plant cells—first stuff of life itself— 
as a child shifts its blocks. Science has 
provided them with new tools. 


The Tool Kit 


Colchicine, a chemical derived from 
the roots of the crocus and first used suc- 
cessfully in 19387, is perhaps the most 
spectacular of the plant breeder’s new 
tools. Applied in minute solutions to ger- 


‘ minating seeds, to seedlings or bud tips, 


it can multiply the plant’s chromosomes 
—the microscopic rodlike particles within 
a cell that control inherited characteris- 
tics. 

Precisely how and why colchicine 
works is too complicated a subject to go 
into here. But the practical considera- 
tion is: It does work. When. colchicine 
double-packs inherited factors into plants, 
growth is usually larger, sturdier, with 
thicker and greener leaves, bigger seeds 
and flowers. Certain internal changes 
usually result as well; the drug may 
cause mutants or sports—radical depar- 
tures from the normal which in some 
cases can be made to breed true and be- 
come new species. 

Colchicine also enables breeders to 
make wide crosses between plants which 
otherwise would be mutually infertile. 
The typical hybrid offspring are the 
mules of the plant world. Often they 
possess exceptional vigor, hardiness, and 
disease resistance. But, like mules, they 
are nearly always sterile, their assets 
doomed to die with them. Colchicine has 
changed that. Treated with the drug, 
many hybrids can reproduce themselves 


normally—a development of incalculable - 


value. 

Geneticists say that colchicine is not 
yet quite out of the experimental stage. 
But already “it has opened a large reser- 
voir of plant-breeding work,” they re- 
port. “We no longer have to wait for 
chance hybridization between species to 
secure superior varieties. We can now 
make them to order!” 


X-ray treatment of seeds and plant tis- 
sue, a limited tool compared with col- 


chicine, works in the opposite direction, 


subtracting elements of heredity from 














U.S.D.A. 
Crossing did it: Left, tough Russian 
bunch grass; right, common wheat; cen- 


ter, their first-generation offspring that . 


may become a hardier wheat 


the chromosomes. X-rays may be lethal 
to plant tissues. When successfully used, 
they alter the molecular structure sufl- 
ciently to produce sports for experimental 
purposes. 


Heat and cold applied to germinating 
seeds sometimes merge or scramble 
heredity factors. 


Growth chemicals consisting of natural 
or synthesized hormones and other sub- 
stances, though powerless to affect hered- 
ity, can decidedly modify B yats Ih 
the form of sprays, dips, 
they promote better rooting in 
plants and improve their chances of si 
vival. Certain sprays prevent apples am@ 
pears from dropping until they are har 
vested. Other chemicals sprayed on blos: 


soms keep seeds from forming—seedles_ 
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squash, tomatoes, e lants, watermel- 
ms, cantaloupes, wat bo ibly even seed- 
jess stone fruits may be at hand. While 
substances make efficient tools 








clchicine is strictly for plant breeders, 
forthe farmer, nurseryman, and gardener. 

Plant breeding will always require un- 
ysual patience and much time. But pa- 
tience is rewarded more quickly now. 
For the immediate future hybridization 
holds large promise. Hybrid strains al- 
ready developed have proved themselves. 


More Corn 


ato Hybrid corn grown by American farm- 
ers in 1942 bettered the previous year’s 
harvest of ordinary corn by a thumping 
total of 629,364,000 bushels. In 1948, 
| 852 per cent of the nation’s corn acreage 
was planted to hybrid seed. The percent- 
age will be even higher this year. 

An example of- why these new corn 
varieties are so popular with growers is 
the recently perfected Golden Bantam 
sweet-corn hybrid. Because of the short 
northern season Maine farmers have been 
unable to grow this type. From other 
varieties early ripening qualities were 
crossed into Maine Bantam. It now rip- 
ens in late July. 

Such hybrids are only beginnings, an 
eamest of more fruitful, better adapted 
kinds to come. The Department of Agri- 
culture scientists believe that more prog- 
ress will be made with corn—our No. 1 
crop—in the next two decades than dur- 
ing the 450 years since white men first 
adopted it from the Indians. 


Resistance: In this country corn is 
subject to numerous diseases and pests. 











ica are almost immune; dozens of these 
tropical varieties have been brought to 
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Extract did it: Application of corn pol- 
seedless. len extract made the bean plant at 
‘eh shoot above: the: untreated plant 
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Types native to Central and South Amer- 

























WIRES as fine as a hair... cables as thick 
as your arm...how do they reach their 
vital jobs on battlefront or homefront? 
Who guards the quality of the hundreds of 
wires that serve our soldiers and citizens 


so well today? 


Wire making is the sole job of the Roebling 
mills. We handle it as a specialized 
job. We give it the benefit of a hundred 
years of know-how... of the latest in wire- 
making equipment. Each wire—hair-thin 
or arm-thick, is held to the right close 
limits, and finished or insulated or stranded 
or woven to meet requirements to a T. 
That’s wire specialization, and it gets re- 
sults. The kind of results you want when 
you say: 










It’s a job 
for the Pacemaker! 














JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY #7" 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY ws Bsr: 
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Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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You will be proud to serve these Croix 
Royale table and dessert wines. Produced 
by old world methods from choicest grapes 
grown in the fabulous San Joaquin valley, 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, California. 




















SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 


Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch ome. Blade — into pees! pone ge like 
magic. Nothing to t t. Quick, 

from start to Gnish! Kit includes meen | blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. 
Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURNAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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the United States in a search for resist- 
ance to the European corn borer, in par- 
ticular. They are growing now in the 
Beltsville greenhouses: giants with thick 
stalks and braced, deep roots, which en- 
able the plants to ride out the fury of 
tropical storms and which may help pre- 
vent breakage from corn-borer infesta- 


- tion. 


These assets of tropical corn will be 
bridged over into North American varie- 
ties through multiple crossbreedings. 


Plant breeders forecast varieties proof 


against ordinary wind-storms and _ hail, 
unpalatable to corn borers but more nu- 
tritious for farm animals and human be- 
ings, and so uniform in time of ripening 
and height and placement of ears that 
more widespread machine harvesting 
may be practicable. 

Other possibilities lie in crossing corn 
with its distant wild relatives, teosinte 
and gamma grass. Both have immunities 
not found in corn. 


Finer Sweetening 


Parallel 'work goes on with the sor- 
ghums. Last year the plant exploration 
section of the Department of Agricul- 
ture rounded up 78 promising varieties 
from East Africa, original home of the 
species. In yield, resistance to disease, 
and rate of growth, opulent tropical types 
far outstrip sorghums now acclimatized 
to the United States. But only in Central 
and South America can the African im- 
migrants grow and flower satisfactorily. 
Their pollen will be used to fertilize 
northern sorghums. With other sorghums, 
this technique has produced hybrids that 
head readily in this country while retain- 
ing tropical size, vigor, and quick growth. 

Experiments with crossing native sor- 
ghums and sugar cane are in progress, 
though less advanced. Only the extreme 
southern fringes of the United States are 
suited to sugar cane while sorghum 
thrives over a wide area. Plant breeders 
want to combine the range of sorghum 
with the sugar content of the cane. =~ 


Hardier Wheat. 


New varieties of wheat with height- 
ened resistance to stem and leaf rust and 
stinking smut are in immediate pros- 
pect. The Department of Agricoltare 
plans to distribute seeds of three such 
types next year. 

And if man can do nothing_about the 
weather, he can and is nullifying some of 
its restrictions by f ing plants to 
defy them. For years the cereals, wheat 
in’ particular, have been -:edged steadily 
northward. Winter wheat now grows 
throughout Nebraska and the range is 
sure to be extended rapidly. Through in- 
tensive efforts here, in Canada, and in 
Russia the all-important. grain is on the 
verge of acquiring more hardiness, not 
ony from cultivated cousins like barley 
and rye but from tough plains grasses 
that have to wheat about the kinship of 
house cats to tigers. 
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Here the worth of colchicine is notably 
demonstrated. Some of these grasses have 
only a third to a half as many chro. 
mosomes as wheat. Crosses between 
plants with such widely differing chro. 
mosome numbers usually produce sterile 
progeny. So plant breeders, dosing out 

































































































































































U.8.D.A.—Purdy 
Brought from Africa, this super-tall sor- 
ghum is part of the crossbreeding 
stock at the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Arlington, Va., farm 
































colchicine in the correct proportions, 
simply build up the grass-wheat hybrid 
chromosomes to match those of wheat, 
cross the grass with a wheat plant, and 
the deed is done. 

Today hundreds of these wheatlike in- 
termediates exist. The end product will 
look like wheat, with fat kernels and 
fine milling qualities. But it will stand up 
to cold and shrug off blights like wild 
grass. 


Other Probabilities 


Among wartime efforts that may have 
postwar implications is research into bet- 
ter tobacco varieties. Hybrids between 
the cultivated varieties — oS 
nicotinia types promise a deci uc: 
tion in damage by wildfire blight and 
blue mold. Similar crosses are aimed at 
bacterial wilt which cuts production of 
flue-cured tobacco by about 25 per cent. 
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tably wialiy. Now under field test, the latest 
have id averages about $452 return an 
chro. [Myce as against $118 for the old variety. 


‘ween Now and then tobacco growers find 
chro- gant sports, 6 feet and better in height, 
sterile [mwith from 50 to 150 leaves to the stalk. 
g out eThey never flower, thus cannot repro- 
duce. Applications of colchicine and 
——— fipiant hormones may force the giants to 
bloom. If so, a new, triply productive 
grain could be established. 

Another sport that lends itself to specu- 
ltion appears in upland cotton. Some- 
times bolls of this variety show fibers of 
brilliant green or of brown shading to 
cream. Would it be feasible to breed 
strains of colored cottons, ready for spin- 
ning and weaving without benefit of dye 
vats? 

Trees and shrubs are not neglected in 
the plant breeder’s search for the ultimate 
best. Tree hybrids such as the paper- 
pulp Strathgrass poplar (a blend of white 
poplar, aspen, black poplar, cottonwood, 
ind balsam poplar) could be used for - 
soil conservation, for general timber uses, 
and especially for reforesting areas de- 
nuded by war demands. 

Among other possibilities: 

Lumber producing types almost free 
of trunk crookedness, excessive branch- 
ing, spiral grain, and susceptibility to 
disease and insects. 

(Symmetrical, rapid-growth Christmas 
trees with dense foliage. 

( Trees that would foster luxuriant mis- 
etoe for the Christmas markets—and 
trees that would be immune to the para- 
site, 

(Chestnut trees to replace the blight- 
my American variety. European 
and Chinese chestnuts now being hybrid- 
ized should bear nuts of superior, uni- 
om quality at an early age. In time a 
estnut might be developed with never 
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~Purdy ff worm to the kernel. 

ll sor- HC Native wild plants converted to gar- 
ding den use. For example, milkweed, used 
\g- es a salad in some parts of the country, 
n 


might become a full-fledged crop. 
§C Exotic fruits, berries, and flowers in- 
yrtions, g#roduced from abroad. Some could be 
hybrid fikcclimatized for their own sakes, others 
wheat, ##r crossbreeding with native varieties. 
it, and e Chinese gooseberry, a climbing 
b of great beauty which yields a 
like in- fart, egg-size fruit remarkably _blight- 
ct will [ind insect-free, would be welcome, as 
ls and @vould the Oriental quince with its high- 
and up [MY desirable qualities for the preserving 

e wild dustry, 

Advances in plant breeding, unintelli- 
gently utilized, could of course give rise 
9 social and economic problems. To 
lame only two: Crops that can be ma- 
y have @thine-picked mean unemployment for 
to bet- Rome workers, Abundance pressed down 
etween Hind overflowing must: find channels for 


r wild Mist bution, The seeds now germinating 
reduc- Fan remain in their clay pots and green- 
ht and Rouse trays as laboratory curiosities or 
med at ney can ~—— and replenish the worn 
tion will be there for the taking— 


ratth. The 
er cent leaving” 








No RAILROADS ran west of the Missouri in 1849, but the Nation’s 
goods and gold went gallantly and steadily through. The Overland 
Stage Coaches and the Pony Express kept their perilous schedules. 
Through those means, Express service sped up America’s growth, 
united her far-flung borders and served our young democracy. 


Today, nearly acentury later, Railway Express is serving America 
with the same undaunted spirit. Twenty-three thousand express 
offices are the Trading Posts of 1944. Fast express trains and air- 
planes follow the stage coach trails. The goods are mostly war mate- 
riel now. In peace time they will again encompass every conceivable 
personal item as well as the products of industry and agriculture. 


You can help us carry our share of America’s war 
time shipping load and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your shipments securely . . . ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 
that ‘te shipment started right is half way there!’? 
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Inside data on 


As applied to the great All-weather 


Laboratory built for the U. $. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


Get your complimentary copy 
now of this diagram (it's twice 
letter size, and is complete with 
description and photographs) 
showing 
one of the 
most re- 
markable 
air condi- 
tioning 
and refrig- 


plants ever 
built. Job 
includes 
ten am- 
monia 
compres- 
sors, in 3- 
stage hook-up, with automatic 
controls for maintaining temper- 
atures between 70 deg: below 
zero F. and 150 deg. above, in 
three chambers—one a 22 ft. 
dia. tunnel, 48 ft. long, arranged 
for stratosphere conditions! Write 
now to your nearest Branch Of- 
fice or Distributor of Frick Re- 
frigeration, or direct to 


Two of these big Frick Refrig- 
erating Machines, each with 
four cylinders of 15° dia. by 
10” stroke, carry tempera- 
fures down to 70 deg. below 
zero F. 


WAY NESBORO., PENNA 
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DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE |1882 
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Since it is er that high on 
the London agenda of Mr. Stettinius 
is the problem of European national 
minorities, let us hope that the plans 
worked out will be based on some- 
thing more than the delusion of 1919. 
Woodrow Wilson, apparently, as- 
sumed that when a so-called demo- 
cratic government is set up, the pro- 
tection of national minorities is as- 
sured, and Mr. Wilson’s friends on the 
Big Four, moreover, were concerned 
with many matters other than minori- 
ties. This time we must avoid the 
Wilsonian idea that popular govern- 
ment and: minority security have any 
natural connection. A majority freely 
exercising voting rights in a democratic 
republic can be as unfeeling and cruel 
a tyrant as Hitler or Nero, while many 
kings have known how to make mi- 
norities comfortable. 

Minorities are inevitable unless we 
propose to lock nations in airtight 
compartments. Fortunately, more mi- 
norities have learned how to live with 
their more numerous neighbors. But 
Europe has a number of minority 
groups which are unhappily located. 


The more important of these spots 
are Transylvania, an eternal bone of 
contention between Rumania and Hun- 
gary; East Prussia, if that territory is 
to go to Poland; the Bohemian moun- 
tain bastion populated by Sudeten 
Germans; and various other localities 
near the long western boundary of 
the Soviet Union. 

In these instances two solutions 
are possible: guaranteed protection 
where the minorities live, or removal 
to a region where their co-nationalists 
are in the majority. If we depend up- 
on guaranteed protection, some out- 
side or international authority will 
have to do the guaranteeing. That is 


_ impracticable in the long run because 


it ‘superimposes another minority 
problem upon the old one. The entire 
nation, in short, becomes the subject 
of an outside majority. This is ‘incon- 


sistent with independence. 


The remaining solution is to move 
the aggrieved people, bag and bag- 
gage, and to settle them somewhere 
else. The reason this has been difficult 
in the past is that populations have 
been assumed to be bound to the land. 
But this theory has less significance 
under modern conditions in which 
transportation and communication are 


The Transfer of Minorities 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 








easier and vast numbers depend upon 
industrial employment. What is more, 
the problem of providing a living for 
the moved population in its new sur- 
roundings is easier because of modern 
agricultural science. If twice as much 
can grow where one family made a liv- 
ing before, then two families can live 
there now. 

Now consider, for example, the prob- 
lem of transplanting the Germans in 
East Prussia in case that province is 
given to Poland. There are 2,000,000 
of them. From that number, a con- 
siderable number of Catholics may 
be taken, since they may want to stay. 
The same holds true of a part of the 
Catholics in Danzig. 

Can Germany make room for 
2,000,000 new settlers? In answer to 
that, a distinguished economist who 
was born and lived in Germany most 
of his life, but who is now in New 
York, told me: 

“Germany could undoubtedly ab- 
sorb 3,000,000 more Germans from 
East Prussia and the Sudetenland. In 
the first place, the war dead will be 
2,000,000—perhaps, counting air-raid 
casualties, 3,000,000. At least three- 
quarters of a million Jewish people 
have been expelled and not over a 
third of these will return in any con- 
ditions. At least two German prov- 
inces, Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
are composed largely of large farms 
and Junker estates. Unquestionably, 
these places, if split up, could support 
many times their present population. 
Considerable parts of Hannover, the 
so-called Liineburg Plain, can be 
cultivated by methods similar to those 
employed successfully by Danish 
farmers in West Jutland. The fishery 
trades could be greatly expanded. The 
reconstruction of devastated cities will 
employ hundreds of thousands. In 
addition, there will be demands upon 
Germany, especially by Russia, for 
reparations in kind or in labor. This 

ill take large numbers of Germans 
into Russia for a considerable period 
to restore by labor what they had 
destroyed with arms.” 


When this war is over, the gold- 
en chance will present itself to rem- 
edy, if not to cure, the age-old disease 
of minority oppression. To move a 
few million people will be a consider- 
able undertaking. But it is better to 
face it than to risk another war. 














The Airlines at War 


Facts from the Office of War Information 


As the public knows, the nation’s Airlines were placed “‘on 
call’ to the armed forces, the instant our country went to war. 


From that moment on, the Army and the Navy and the Airlines 
were in the closest partnership in global air transport, in accord- 
ance with a plan formulated by the Airlines and the War De- 
partment as early as 1936 and 1937. Yet, on the home front 


regular Airline service continued pacing our production at 
wartime tempo. 


The O.W.I. recently made an official report to the nation con- 
cerning the achievements of the Airlines at war, a few of which 
" are quoted on this page. 
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Japs Attack Dutch Harbor! ‘‘As the Japanese 
were attacking, airliners were coming in at the 
airport with war materials.”” (10 Airlines took 
part in this critical defense.) ‘According to Navy 
officials, retaking of the Aleutians would have 
been postponed for months if air transport had 
not been able to fly in men and cargo quickly 
and in great quantity.” 


Efficiency: “The commercial Airlines have 
mote than doubled their pre-war volume of 
cargo—most of it vital war production equip- 
ment and supplies. They are carrying nearly 
twice as much airmail as in 1941, and this has 
been done on not much more than half the Air- 
lites’ original equipment’ —(the other half hav- 
ine been assigned to military duty). 


“‘Buck Rogers stuff on a sound engineering 
basis,’ a veteran air transport pilot termed the 
world system of military routes flown by mili- 
tary, naval and contract airline crews.’’ (There 
are over 100,000 miles of these routes reaching 
around the world, which the Airlines of the United 
States helped the Army and Navy build and are 
now helping to operate.) 


Manpower: ‘Personnel of the Airlines was 
a ready-made reservoir of transport pilots, radio 
Operators . . . maintenance crews and others ex- 
perienced in organization . . . Many of these 
men have been killed in line of duty and others 
have received citations. Hundreds of Airlines’ 
stewardesses have volunteered as flying nurses.’ 
(Skilled replacements are constantly trained.) 
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Work Horses of the war: “During peace 
years, the commercial airlines developed most of 
the planes that are now the backbone of our 
military transport operations.” (Military men 
have nicknamed them work horses. Before the 
war, 8’ hours was the average work day for an 
Airliner. Today, it is much greater, thanks to 
the extremely high standards of maintenance.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: 

“The growth of air transport be- 

fore the war was phenomenal, 
and it has become a necessary adjunct of 
our war effort... With the dawn of peace, 
commercial aviation will have new and 
greater opportunities for which it will 
be all the better prepared by reason 
of the training and experience it is now 
getting.” e+» May 15, 1943 
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When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you 
use Air Express speed delivery by dispatching ship- 
ments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Assn., 
1515 Massachusetts Av.,N.W.,Washington5, D.C. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD 


1M ATR TRANSPORT 
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